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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF TWO 
CARDINALS. 


BY AN EX-ANGLICAN. 


N order to explain my connection with these two 

remarkable men, I must begin by recollecting 

_ some of my own personal experiences. After 

passing through an acute stage of ultra Low- 

churchism almost as a child, I had been 

drawn into the very bosom of the Tractarian 

movement, and was educated, as it were, by 

Dr. Pusey, who trained me for a_ special 

Anglican sisterhood,* and who therefore look- 

ed upon me as one looks on the work of 

one’s own hands. He had apparently pro- 

a nounced it to be good, for when I left him 

~ Pre eS for the true church he said that he reeled 

under the blow. The result of his discipline was not altogether 

a satisfaction to myself or to some of my friends. For in- 

stance, I never, if I could help it, raised my eyes from the 

ground, because Dr. Pusey had told me that I had deserved 

hell for once saying, in my impatience of a certain clergyman, 
that he was “an old bore” and that I detested him. 

Then, I read Newman’s books and drifted away from 
Pusey’s stand-point, though I did not for some time afterwards 
break my connection with him. But I began to long for reality 
in the place of imitation, even while the notion I entertained 
of a Catholic priest kept me back. For I had been taught to be- 
lieve all evil of the species; and the stories then circulated of 

* By a strange destiny, after I became a Catholic I was godmother to the superioress 
whose subject I was intended for, when she was received into the church. 
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their perfidy, immorality, and general good-for-nothingness were 
an abomination. But then Dr. Wiseman began to be much 
talked of, and I thought, at least on account of his great pub- 
lic position, that I should be safe in seeking an interview with 
him. So well known a character would, I argued in my girlish 
yet precocious logic, hesitate to risk his reputation in prac- 
tising any nefarious methods upon me. At that time, my 
father having been dead some years, my mother had just mar- 
ried for the second time and we had gone to live at Malvern. 
I found it impossible to settle down in the sort of half-way 
house which my spiritual guide had provided me with, and I 
felt that I must go forward at all costs, and wrote to Dr, 
Wiseman, who was then president of Oscott College. He 
answered my letter by suggesting that I should pay him a visit. 
This was out of the question; my stepfather was very strict, 
and utterly disapproved of my views. Besides, in those days 
girls could not go about the world by themselves as they do 
now, and moreover I felt as if the suggestion were uncommonly 
like an invitation to place my head in the lion’s mouth. I 
replied that I could not go to Oscott, and thought, with some 
relief to my conscience, that having done what I could, the 
matter would be at an end, at any rate for the present. 

But soon afterwards Dr. Wiseman wrote that he was coming 
to Cheltenham, and appointed to meet me at the principal 
hotel of that place. By this time I had begun to be uneasy 
again, and grew bold in my desperate resolve to get at the 
truth, in spite of the wickedness of priests. With some qualms 
I hired a carriage and drove over to Cheltenham. 

My first meeting with one who subsequently became a 
dear, intimate, and fatherly friend has left few traces in my 
memory beyond one or two facts. One was his placing a chair 
for me close to the window that overlooked the street, and 
my satisfaction in thinking that if it became necessary I could 
scream to the passers-by. Another thing which stands out 
clearly before me is the feeling of surprise which I experienced 
at the end of the interview, to have found that a real Catholic 
priest was quite a different being from what my imagination, 
fed on fable, had pictured him to be. 

On my return to Malvern it was discovered that I had 
driven to Cheltenham, and I was obliged to make open confes- 
sion of the business that had taken me there. My stepfather 
was very angry, and made me promise not to repeat the 
offence. 
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Some months after this J] went to Leeds, to make a kind of 
retreat with other young ladies, under Dr. Pusey. I found that 
I was considered the pattern girl, and that the others were 
told to .consult and imitate me. They looked up to me with 
awe at being allowed to say Hail Marys, to which they had not 
yet been promoted. The truth was that I had been left rather 
free in the choice of my devotions, and went perhaps, in this 
respect, further than Dr. Pusey intended. 

In this retreat we were supposed to practise holy poverty, 
and to do a good deal of voluntary penance. It chiefly helped 
me to make an end of my doubts and hesitations. When it 
was over, we assisted at Dr. Pusey’s consecration of a church, 
and the whole ceremony, combined with what I had just gone 
through, struck me as a sham and a mockery. My mother 
was naturally grieved at my Catholic leanings, partly on ac- 
count of my stepfather’s dislike to them, and I had asked 
her some time before what she would prefer that I should do, 
in case I did not see my way to remaining much longer in the 
Church of England. She told me that if I did become a 
Catholic, she hoped I would not take the step from home. I 
then made up my mind that I would not allow any one to be 
blamed for my action, and determined when the time came to 
act independently. I now made my plans. I was to travel 
home under the escort of a certain clergyman and his daughter, 
but when we got to Birmingham I told them that I was going 
no further, but should remain there for the present at the 
house of a friend. This house was one which Dr. Wiseman 
had rented for converts who might have to leave home on 
account of religion, and who were thus provided for, at a mod- 
erate expense, until they could strike out new paths for them- 
selves, While here I saw him frequently, and learned to 
understand, respect, and admire him. Perhaps the first thing 
that drew me to him was his unaffected kindliness, free from 
the stiff formality which distinguished the members of the 
Anglican episcopate, several of whom I knew. Once, in those 
early days, I dropped my muff on the stairs, and remember 
being impressed with the simplicity with which he ran down 
and picked it up for me, so unlike the pompous manner to 
which I had been accustomed in a bishop. 

He would not hurry on my reception into the church, but 
wished me to think and be at peace, and he told me that I 
had, as an Anglican, believed all that was necessary, barring 
the authority of the church. When the time came that I could 
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say I had taken this doctrine in, he received me at Oscott, and 
instead of making me repeat the long Creed of Pope Pius IV., 
he told me to read from a paper which he put into my hand, 
I believe all that the Catholic Church teaches. This belief in the 
church overcame all my difficulties, and seemed to sweep away 
my last remaining doubts. 

Some nuns prepared me for Holy Communion, and I studied 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, so that, although I got 
very little actual instruction, I knew a good deal of Catholic 
doctrine, and could give solid reasons for the faith that was in 
me. About the same time two ladies, friends of Dr. Newman’s, 
were also received into the church, and stayed with me at the 
house near Birmingham till it was time for me to return home. 
My stepfather having obtained an appointment at the Horse 
Guards, we went to live in London, and I had further oppor- 
tunities of seeing Dr. Wiseman. Whenever he came to Lon- 
don, which was about twice a year, some mutual friends would 
invite me to dinner to meet him, and sometimes they took me 
with them when they visited him at Oscott. 

In the meanwhile Newman had become a Catholic, and we 
met for the first time at the house of an acquaintance who had 
invited a large party to meet the celebrated convert at luncheon. 
The guests were mainly old Catholics, and, to Newman’s dis- 
gust, they lionized him in the most objectionable manner, 
assuming generally a gentle tone of patronage and congratula- 
tion that made him wince repeatedly. His manner under the 
infliction was characteristic. A corpse could hardly have seemed 
more rigid or unresponsive. The atmosphere was as disagreea- 
ble to me as it unmistakably was to him, and after luncheon I 
contrived to get into a corner and turn over the leaves of a 
book. Presently he came over to me, made out who I was, 
and thanked me for helping his two friends. I answered that I 
was under obligation to him for the immense help his books 
had been to me, and we got on very well. I remember his 
saying quietly: “It is nice to have met here; one feels a lit- 
tle lonely.” 

My two new friends were a great contrast, although there 
were points on which they resembled each other. Both were 
exaggeratedly reserved with those who were not in sympathy 
with them; but while Newman’s temperament prompted him to 
hide behind a wall of ice, Wiseman would look bored. New- 
man’s manner gave less offence; people were content to regard 
him as a sphinx, and the crowd will always reverence what is 
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to them a mystery; but no one forgave Wiseman for his visi- 
ble annoyance when matters of business, always unpalatable to 
him, were thrust on his notice. This was the case with those 
in office under him, and the subject of much misunderstanding. 
Both men were highly cultivated, and lived on an intellectual 
platform above the trivialities of life. Neither could endure 
gossip or littleness of any kind, and to Wiseman detail was 
insufferable. He could sketch out a plan of action in a bold, 
masterly fashion, and expect other people to carry it out with- 
out worrying him about minutize. When called upon to arrange 
the parts each one was to play, he was disappointing, often 
impracticable. 

Of business pure and simple, so dear to the heart of the 
Anglo-Saxon, he had an abhorrence, although he was never idle. 
I learned in my intercourse with him to wrap up disagreeable 
matters, like medicinal powders, in a quantity of jam. To go 
to him and begin a visit by saying, ““I have come to ask you 
to settle an important piece of business,” was to court a snub- 
bing. One had to begin by interesting him, and then, having 
skilfully worked round to within half a mile of the subject 
which was engrossing one most in the world at that moment, 
introduce it with an “Oh! by the by.” Then he would be sure 
to listen amiably. But this did not by any means apply to 
spiritual things. He was ever ready to discuss serious matters 
of conscience, even the most tiresome, while he would shirk to 
the utmost limits of other people’s endurance the task of putting 
his name to papers urgently requiring his signature. His con- 
versation on subjects concerning art, science, music, history 
was full of charm. He had a never-ending fund of information 
on all these and kindred topics, and seemed to know everything 
without the least pedantry. 

There was nothing about him of the dry-as-dust order, and 
he talked beautifully, in a sparkling, spontaneous way parti- 
cular to himself. He delighted in children, if they appealed to 
him by their confidence, simplicity, or fun; but I knew some 
children of intimate friends of his, grown-up men and women 
now, who tell me they were always too ill at ease to speak to 
him, and that consequently he took no notice of them beyond 
sending them presents sometimes. He was most indulgent, and 
understood child-nature so well that, where another would per- 
haps have chided, he found no fault at all. I remember seeing 
him with the Zulueta. and Lonergan children, and can recall 
the happy sans facon of their ways with him. One of the 
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Zulueta boys used to serve his Mass and carry his train as 
cardinal, and would come in looking a perfect little angel of 
devoutness, and continue thus to look for some time. Then he 
got tired of praying, when the angelic, absorbed expression 
would disappear, and the boy would begin looking about him. 
Dr. Wiseman, instead of treating this as a matter for correction, 
thought it quite natural, and said that a child could not be ex- 
pected to remain recollected as long as a grown-up’ person. 

Soon after he became a cardinal one tiny little girl was 
much pleased with the bright new purple on his cassock, and 
kept on stroking it lovingly. Her mother thought she was 
scarcely respectful enough, and told her she must remember 
that, though his eminence played with her, he was a priest. 
“Oh! but he is such a grand priest,” answered the tiny mite, 
and continued to stroke him contentedly. 

He needed drawing out by an appeal to something in him- 
self which he loved to communicate, and if one did not mind 
talking nonsense sometimes (I did not) one would, perhaps, light 
on a vein of fascinating entertainment unawares. But to be 
self-conscious and shy with him was to lose one’s opportunity. 
In this he differed from Newman, who always seemed to resent 
being drawn out. Newman’s was the keener as well as the 
more fastidious intellect. Of narrower and far less varied 
tastes, the great Oratorian would talk excellently well when he 
was interested, but it was less easy to interest him. 

The two themes which he loved were the past history of 
the church and music. But in spite of these limitations he was 
better loved in England than Wiseman. The character of his 
reserve made him in some ways a typical Englishman; he had, 
moreover, the advantage of an attractive personality, and a 
voice which was a charm to sensitive ears. So greatly were 
people affected by it, that many would follow his Mass in pre- 
ference to all others merely for the pleasure of hearing certain 
inflections and his utterance of certain words. He knew this, 
and in consequence took to saying Mass at a very early hour, 
no one knowing precisely when. I was anxious once, before 
leaving Birmingham, to assist at his Mass for another reason, 
and the day before my departure I told him that the train by 
which I was leaving started so early I doubted whether any 
priest would be saying Mass in time for me. Upon this he 
immediately fell into the trap, and said, ‘‘ Wouldn't mine do?” 

Perhaps this repugnance to being made a fuss over was not 
entirely owing to his extreme sensitiveness, for his humility was 
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scarcely less remarkable. I was one day regretting to him that 
my life seemed a failure, when he exclaimed, with a look of 
intense conviction, “It can’t be the failure mine is! What am 
I doing?” 

Another friend once remarked to him ina letter that it 
must be a joy and satisfaction to him to think of all he had 
written, and to the best of my recollection he replied that he 
could recall no line of any book which he had written that did 
not make him feel sick. If these are not the exact words he 
used, they were, if anything, stronger. 

His intense kindness of heart was touching. I once met 
with an accident at Edgbaston, and was attended by a doctor 
whom he knew. I found that, without telling any one, Newman 
had gone to the doctor and satisfied himself as to every detail 
of my suffering. On another occasion, before leaving Birming- 
ham, I hesitated whether to go and take leave of him personally 
or not. He was so much surrounded and in request that I had 
almost settled to write my farewell instead, when I changed my 
mind and went. I apologized for troubling him with another 
visit, but he interrupted me in the prettiest way with, “I hope 
you would not have done anything so unkind as to go away 
without saying good-by to me.” 

His gentle tone of raillery was also pretty. I had sat down 
on the nearest chair, a rather straight and penitential one, and 
he said, with one of his rare smiles, “‘Couldn’t you find a more 
uncomfortable seat?” 

My two friends did not always get on perfectly well in 
those days. They were perhaps too like and too unlike for 
perfect understanding. They would hate the same things, but 
in so different a way that they might have differed 7m (¢ofo, 
while the things they liked respectively were generally not the 
same, 

The first time I saw them together was at Bishop Ullathorne’s 
consecration. At luncheon afterwards, Dr. Newman only talked 
of the weather, and Dr. Wiseman seemed not quite to know 
how to meet his frigid manner. Later they got on perfectly 
well, and when Newman had been formally approved by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and felt that people no longer looked 
upon him with suspicion (as he used to imagine that they did), 
all the ice of his manner disappeared. It was this sign of ap- 
proval that was the most gratifying element to him in his 
elevation to the purple. In the broad outline of things, such 
as the extension of the church in England, devotion to the 
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church in general, and zeal for the glory of God, the aims, 
hopes, and wishes of both cardinals were the same; and they 
were also alike in the high moral atmosphere in which they 
breathed. I have never known two characters so entirely free 
from every vice as these two were. Imperfections there might 
be in them-—a certain high and mighty intolerance of bad taste 
in Newman, a childish petulance in Wiseman—but nothing 
more. Newman, indeed, lived in a spiritual world of his own, 
peopled by angels, more really present to his mind than the 
human beings who surrounded him. And when we consider 
his utter devotion to his friends, and his royal way of giving 
himself to those whom he really loved, like Father Ambrose 
St. John, we can a little realize what his spirituality must have 
been. The friendship which he inspired was ideal. Men were 
content to efface themselves where he was concerned; it seemed 
to those who loved him a matter of course, and no self-sacrifice 
would have appeared to them worth a moment’s hesitation if 
they might thereby have added to his happiness, or have pro- 
cured for him a few more years of life and usefulness. He was 
a David to many Jonathans, though none were so closely knit to 
his soul as the Jonathan of his youth, Father St. John. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, on the contrary, had few friends, and of these not 
all remained faithful to him through good and evil report. He 
shared the common lot of peacemakers; the old Catholics 
blamed him for making much of converts, and the converts 
were not at home with him. Manning and Ward were always 
publicly his supporters and he supported them against all 
comers; but there did not seem to be much intimacy between 
them. Less ascetic than Newman, Wiseman was notwithstand- 
ing as full as he of the love of God. He accurately described 
his own character when, on his death-bed, he declared that he 
felt like a school-boy going home for his holidays. 

Especially vivid are my recollections of the time which has 
been so admirably written about in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, when, having taken as he 
thought a long farewell to England, he had by the pope’s com- 
mand returned to Rome. The news of his elevation to the 
Sacred College was received by his friends at home with min- 
gled pleasure and pain, for to us it seemed to indicate that in 
the future we should see little of him. Then came the wonder- 
ful announcement that he was returning to England as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, his letter “ from out the Flaminian Gate,” 
and the uproar which it raised throughout the country. A room 
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had been prepared for him at the Bagshaws’ when they first 
heard of his coming, but when the effect produced by his letter 
was seen, and the newly-founded hierarchy was made the sub- 
ject of a wild panic, Father Whitty, his vicar-general, and others 
wrote to the cardinal that his presence at that crisis might be 
dangerous, and that he should not think of coming till the pub- 
lic excitement had had time to subside. On the presumption 
that he would act on this advice I was invited to occupy his 
vacant room. ; 

I accepted the invitation, and was awakened one morning 
between five and six o'clock by Mrs. Bagshaw standing over me, 
and saying that I must get up at once, for the cardinal had 
arrived. The only notice he had taken of the warning letters 
was to hasten his journey to London. I vacated his room with 
all speed, and it was got ready for him while he was partaking 
of breakfast down stairs. I was then hustled off in a cab to 
fetch the vicar-general, who was much exercised to hear that 
the principal object of public execration was in the very midst 
of the fray, and prognosticated direful results. After seeing 
Dr. Whitty, the cardinal, having travelled all night, retired to 
bed for a few hours; but he was soon up again and writing out 
the famous address to the English people, the composition of 
which had occupied him during his journey. I did not en- 
counter him till the afternoon, when he came down stairs. I 
kept shyly at a distance, and he said, “You don’t seem to 
come and talk to me.” I answered glumly enough that I did 
not know how to talk to Eminences. “When yeu went away,” 
I said, almost crying, “you were my father, but everything is 
different now.” 

“Nothing is different,” he answered, “between me and my 
children, and you are not to be different to me.” So in a little 
while the strangeness wore off, and I found myself talking to 
him quite naturally, as in old days. 

His great tact, his geniality, courage, and large-mindedness 
in time produced their effect on the public mind. The big 
words bandied about broke no bones, and at last the agitation 
was only kept up by the extremists. But the cardinal seemed 
less happy under the weight of his new dignity, and there were 
troubles: too in his own household, He used to say to me: 

“Come and see me, come often; you will generally find me 
alone.” 

“ But surely,” I once answered, “in your position you must 
be surrounded with people.” 
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“ My position,” he replied rather bitterly, “is an isolated one, 
and I am misunderstood even by those among my clergy whom 
I have cared for most.” I felt that it was a relief to him to 
pour out his griefs, and seeing that he appeared to talk himself 
into a more cheerful vein, I listened without saying much. 
Just as he was getting bright and quite entertaining the door 
opened and his secretary, Canon Morris, walked in with a bun. 
dle of papers under his arm and a look which said as plainly 
as words, “I have business with his eminence and ladies are 
decidedly de trop.’”’ I rose to depart, but was peremptorily told 
to sit down again. Father Morris was dismissed with impa- 
tience, and gave me a withering look as he left the room. I 
could not help contrasting his manner with Father Whitty’s. 
In a similar scene the vicar-general would probably have scored 
by reason of his greater urbanity. He would have said some- 
thing like this, when I made a movement to go: “Don’t hurry, 
pray, though I shall have to turn you out presently,” and have 
remained in possession of the field. 

I used often to breakfast with the cardinal—this was gen- 
erally his time for receiving informal visits—and was one day 
telling him a funny story when his secretary, who was also present 
and as usual wanted his ear, told me rather sharply that I was 
exaggerating. . 

“No,” I answered coolly, “I am only giving a little color.” 

“Go on,” said the cardinal, laughing, while Canon Morris re- 
lapsed into a dignified silence. 

With all his dislike to tedious detail, Cardinal Wiseman was 
by no means unpractical or sketchy in the advice he gave. 
When I became a Catholic he answered my aspirations after a 
religious life by advising me to wait and see what the life of a 
practising Catholic was. Many converts, he said, found in the 
daily round of the church all that they had sought in religious 
life. But when afterwards I continued to think I had a reli- 
gious vocation he did not oppose my making a trial of it, 
although he thought it non-existent. At another time his good 
common sense prevented me from making an undesirable mar- 
riage. I represented that home was rather unhappy, and he 
answered, “But don’t commit matrimony, or any other impru- 
dence, merely to get out of it.” Soon after the establishment 
of the hierarchy, I was thrown more particularly on his fatherly 
protection by the death of my mother, who, with her last breath, 
entreated my step-father and myself not to think ourselves 
obliged for her sake to keep house together. This wise expres- 
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sion of her wish in the matter no doubt spared us both much 
unhappiness, and was the cause of my being left to my own de- 
vices at a younger age than is common to the generality of 
women. I was, therefore, free to devote myself to my friends 
and to be devoted to by them. Looking back, I can see that I 
was one of the many factors in the mistakes which made Car- 
dinal Wiseman to be misunderstood by friends and enemies 
alike. He felt for my loneliness, I amused him and he spoiled 
me to an extent that even I could see was injudicious. I re- 
member suffering much vexation and discomfort once at St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields. There had been a splendid function as in 
Italy and such as he loved, a luncheon being given afterwards 
by the local clergy. The cardinal, whom I saw in the sacristy, 
insisted on my coming to the feast, although no other ladies 
were present, and talked to me all through luncheon, though 
there were dignitaries there to whom he should have devoted 
himself. It will not appear strange that even the charm of his 
conversation was scarcely able to put me at ease. This was by 
no means the only occasion when his kindness of heart, in 
league with his boyish proneness to play truant, led him into situa- 
tions where he was exposed to hostile criticism. It was quite 
impossible to him, thinking no evil, to be on his guard against 
misinterpretation, and his very guilelessness gave occasion to it. 
Thus he went ahead, carrying out his own views, fulfilling his 
mission as he had himself interpreted it, being himself always, 
and giving offence often, because he was not fashioned accord- 
ing to other people’s ideals. There was in the Westminster 
diocese a remarkable woman, a nun and superior of her con- 
vent. She had distinguished herself in the Crimea, won golden 
opinions for her courage and devotion on the battle-field, and 
would perhaps have made a better soldier than a religious, 
although eccentricity was perhaps the main obstacle to her per- 
fection as a nun. 

Cardinal Wiseman understood her thoroughly and knew how 
to appreciate the sterling qualities which underlay the some- 
what extraordinary surface of her character. She caught scarlet 
fever, and when she was sufficiently recovered and had been dis- 
infected, he asked me to go with her and stay at his villa at 
Leyton, where she was to complete her recovery. I did so, 
and sometimes the cardinal and Monsignor Searle would come 
down in the afternoon and spend an hour or two with us. He 
was in the midst of the Errington troubles, harassed and wor- 
ried on all sides, and glad to escape from the uncongenial at- 
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mosphere which stifled him in London. On one such afternoon 
we were all in the garden together, when approaching from the 
house we saw a stranger, a priest, carrying a portentous scroll 
of papers, evidently on business intent. It transpired after. 
wards that he had been to the cardinal’s house in London, and 
not finding him, had pursued him into the country. His assur- 
ance must have been great, but it was not equal to the cold. 
ness of his reception. The cardinal did not relieve his em- 
barrassment by a single word, and with a confused “I see you 
are occupied,” he beat a sudden retreat. 

Father Ignatius Spencer, the Passionist, had been charged 
by Cardinal Wiseman to organize on a large scale prayers for 
the conversion of England. It was a subject on which both 
felt the keenest interest, and the cardinal was anxious that the 
confraternity should be formed without delay; but he did not 
want to be fretted with the arrangements. It was found, how- 
ever, that nothing could be done without consulting him on a 
variety of questions. He therefore invited Father Spencer to 
luncheon, and immediately afterwards the Passionist began 
upon his statistics, whereupon the cardinal said he was going 
for a drive and that they could talk in the carriage. But 
Father Spencer soon found that there were so many visits to be 
paid that there was no opportunity for discussion. He pursued 
his point, held on like grim death, knowing that he might never 
get another chance, and returned with him to dinner. It was 
not till late in the evening that he succeeded in getting the 
matter settled. 

Father Spencer was, nevertheless, a great favorite with the 
cardinal, who honored him as a saint. I often heard him speak 
of his death as an ideal one for a Passionist. It happened in 
Scotland, when he was on his way to the Monteiths’, quite alone. 
His body was found in a ditch. 

With all his learning, his absorbing cares and grand projects, 
Cardinal Wiseman could take interest in things which to many 
would seem quite insignificant and beneath his notice. He 
never forgot the least of his friends’ troubles or inconve- 
niences, and his sympathy was unbounded. The following note 
testifies to his simple faith in the efficacy of feminine occupa- 
tion for soothing the feminine mind : 


“LEYTON, N. E., February 2, 1862. 


“ My DEAR CHILD IN CHRIST: I want a something doing to 
fill up the middle of an anti-Macassar, I think it is called, though 
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I never was worth a bottle of Macassar or other hair-oil in my 
life. However it is for the back of an easy-chair, to which I 
have adapted a rich piece of purple silk, hollow in the middle, 
thus: (Here he sketched the manner by a diagram.) The lining 
{red sarcenet) goes across the hollow, so that thick crochet 
would show the red through. If you preferred Berlin work 
(blue and red, I think) I should be equally grateful. The size 
in either case is exactly 16 inches by 10. So now do as you 
like, and I will come and see you and cheer you up. God 
bless you. Your affectionate Father in Christ, 
“N. CARD. WISEMAN, 


“T gave orders for your veil to be returned /ong ago. New- 
man knows of it.” 


Towards the end of his life he used to be fond of writing 
little plays for children to act in convents. These I used to 
copy out for him, and if I took too long a time over the work 
he would make pathetic appeals for restitution. I regret that 
some of the amusing notes which he wrote to me on these 
occasions appear to have been lost. 

Once I seriously annoyed him. The Confraternity of the 
Children of Mary had recently been instituted, and the director, 
Father X , made a great point of the members attending 
all the meetings. I had joined, and was very zealous in keep- 
ing the rules. It happened that one of the meetings was fixed 
for a morning on which I had been invited to a large and more 
than usually ceremonious breakfast party at the cardinal’s. I 
thought that the company would depart in good time for me 
to attend the meeting, but I found that the whole affair took 
longer than I had anticipated. At last, in desperation, I got up, 
went to my host and, apologizing, said I was obliged to go. 
He came with me to the door of the room, bowed stiffly and 
said, “Of course I know that my position is nothing compared 
to Father X ’s.”’ I saw that he was offended, and he con- 
tinued to be so, to my great distress. When I could bear the 
coolness no longer, I asked Dr. Newman to advise me what to 
do in order to be forgiven. He told me to write to the cardi- 
nal, and invite myself to luncheon as if nothing had happened. 
I did so and was told I might come. After the first few min- 
utes his manner gradually resumed its wonted kindliness towards 
me, and we were as good friends as before. 

It had been a trifle that had interrupted the even tenor of 
our friendship, but straws will show which way the wind blows. 
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He had a justly exalted notion of the dignity of the purple. 
It belonged to the reverence and admiration which he felt for 
the grandeur of the Catholic Church and her institutions, and 
was a part of the tone of mind which made him feel isolated 
among his brethren, recognizing the deference due to him from 
all. Perhaps it was more at war than any of us knew with the 
school-boy rampant in him to the verge of old age. I was 
never more struck with his tender-hearted humility than during 
his last illness. At Christmas he was far from well, but we did 
not know how seriously ill, and I was touched with his grati- 
tude for my having given up a grand function at Farm Street 
to go and see him. A function was so great a joy to him 
that perhaps he overrated my sacrifice. But I too was thank- 
ful afterwards, for the next time I saw him he was lying in- 
sensible, and I realized, as I stood with Canon Morris by his 
bedside, that my kind, indulgent father would know me no 
more on earth. He had been singularly patient throughout his 
illness, accepting as a daily penance his deprivation of Mass; 
and to some perhaps it was given, who never rightly understood 
him before, to recognize on his death-bed the nobility of his char- 
acter, the blamelessness of his life, and the high degree of 
union with God to which he had attained. It was remarked 
at the last that he made more acts of love and confidence than 
of contrition. For him school-days were over and he was going 
home for an eternity of holidays. 











A SAINTLY SCHOLAR. 


A SAINTLY SCHOLAR : 


ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


BY MARY F., NIXON, 


GRANDDAUGHTER of Constantius Chlorus, niece of Constan- 
tine the Great, and daughter of Costis and Queen Sabinella, 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria, or Acatherina, as the Greeks 
called her, was born to the purple. 





RAPHAEL’s ST. CATHERINE. 


The Greek Menology of the Emperor Basil tells us that at 
the age of fourteen, her father dying, she was left heiress of 
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the kingdom of Egypt. So wonderful was her learning, so great 
her talents, that all marvelled at her wisdom. She spent her 
days and nights in the severest study, the most ardent re. 
search ; Plato was her favorite author and philosophy to her a 
mere pastime. Not only was she learned and clever beyond 
her years, but she was graceful and beautiful, and of a lovely 


nature— 
“As mild as any saint, 


Half canonized by all that looked on her, 
So gracious was her tact and tenderness.” 


Fearing that her studies would prevent her from attending 
to the government, her councillors besought her to marry. 

“ You are our sovereign lady the Queen,” they said ; “ and it is 
well known to us that ye possess four notable gifts; the first 
is that ye be come of the most noble blood in the whole world ; 
the second, that ye be a great inheritor; the third, that in 
science, cunning, and wisdom ye surpass all others; and the 
fourth, that in bodily shape and beauty there is none like to 
you. Wherefore we beseech you, lady, that these good gifts 
with which the great God hath endowed you beyond all crea- 
tures else, may move you to take a lord to your husband, to 
the end that ye may have an heir, to the comfort and joy of 
your people.” 

But Catherine heard them with doubt and sadness. She did 
not care for dreams of love, as other maidens did. She could 
speak of “ elegies ; 

And quoted odes, and jewels—five-words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever. . . . All that treats 

Of whatsoever is, the State, 

The total chronicles of man, the mind, 

The morals, something of the frame, the rocks, 
The state, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest, 

And whatsoever can be taught and known”; 


all these things were easy for this fair Egyptian maid, but of 
lighter matters she heeded little. And for marriage she—scarce 
knowing why—felt much distaste. 

She sat before her statesmen in silence, 


“In a court 
Compact with lucid marbles, with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
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The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, 
Enringed a billowy fountain, in the midst; 
And here or there, on lattice edges, lay 

A book or lute.” 


At length the princess fose and replied: “My lords and 
lieges, give ear to my words. He that shall be my husband and 
the lord of my heart shall possess five notable gifts: he shall 
be of such noble blood that all men shall worship him; so great 
that I shall never think that I have made him king; so rich that 
he shall surpass all others in riches: so full of beauty that 
the angels of God shall desire to behold him; and so benign 
that he will gladly forgive all offences done to him. Find me 
such an one and I shall gladly take him as my husband.” 

Then were the lords of the council much distressed, for well 
they knew that such a man it was impossible to find in all the 
earth. Nevertheless, they searched far and wide, while Queen 
Catherine studied the more, perfecting herself in all the arts 
and sciences. 

Meantime there came to her one day a holy hermit, a 
Christian, who told her that the Blessed Virgin had appeared to 
him and informed him that her son was the bridegroom desired 
by Catherine. Upon his presenting the young Queen with a 
portrait of our Lord, her heart was filled with such a longing 
to behold him that she forgot all else. 

That night a vision came to her, and in her dreams she too 
saw the Blessed Virgin, fairer than all the beautiful wemen of 
earth, 


“Pure as mountain snows, of gleaming white, 
And sweet as fragrant rose, formed to delight.” 


Our Lady took her lovingly by the hand and led her to 
our Lord, saying: “My Lord and my Son, lo, I have brought 
unto You Catherine, your servant and maid, who for love of 
You hath renounced all earthly things.” 

Alas! our Lord turned sadly away and said: “She is not 
fair or beautiful enough for me!” At which Catherine wept 
bitterly and awoke. 

When the morning light broke, she sent in haste for the old 
hermit and told him her dream, to which he replied: “O 
Queen! no one can come into the joy of our Lord who hath 
not believed, for there is no other name by which salvation 


cometh to mankind. You must, therefore, believe and be bap- 
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tized, for the dark- 
ness of heathen- 
dom is over you 
like a cloud and 
obscures the 
beauty of your 
soul. You must 
know that your 
beauty is so rare 
that all who look 
at you look again 
to marvel; but 
to Him who 
knoweth our 
hearts and seeth 
not the mere out- 
side shell, the 
soul must be love- 
ly, else is the 
whole not beauti- 
ful. When you 
are purified in 
baptism, then will 
you see that you 
are fair enough 
for the King of 
Glory ; for, 


St. CATHERINE IN ADORATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
— Von Schraudolph. 
‘The soul is a rare essence; like the quick 
And subtle spirit of the rose, it floods 
Each chamber of its earthly house with fragrance.’ 


Then did the Queen hear his instructions gladly, and she, 
with her mother, Sabinella, were baptized. 

That night she dreamed again of the Heavenly Courts, and 
the Virgin Mary presented her to her Son, saying, “ Lo! here 
is the maiden and she hath been baptized, and I myself have 
been her godmother.” 

Then the Lord Christ smiled upon her and placed a ring 
upon her finger to plight her troth. 

When she awoke she marvelled greatly at the ring upon 
her hand and regarded herself as vowed to Heaven, leading a 


life of purity and holiness. 
There came to the beautiful city of Alexandria the tyrant 
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Maxentius, who persecuted the Christians cruelly; and when 
this news came to the ears of the Queen, she came forth from 
her palace and, standing upon the temple steps, she pleaded for 
her people and argued for the truth of the Christian religion. 
Quoting from Plato, Socrates, and the Sibylline books, she over- 
came in argument over fifty of the most learned heathen and 
they were converted to the Faith. This enraged Maxentius so 
that he ordered them all put to death, and they went gladly 
forth to martyrdom, regretting only that they were unbaptized. 

“Be of good cheer,” said the Queen, “ for your blood shall 
be accounted to you for baptism and the flames as a crown of 
glory.” 

Then the emperor dragged Catherine to his palace, tempt- 
ing her in every way, but she repelled him with disgust, saying: 
“ How could I dream to wed with you, poor earthly king, when 
the King of all Heaven is my Eternal Lover? You can give 
but the poor splendors of this world.” 

Maxentius threw her into a dungeon, but angels came and 


THE FLIGHT TO MounT Sinai.—Muche. 


ministered unto her; it was filled with fragrance and light, and 
flowers bloomed about her, herself the fairest flower, in sweet. 
ness like “the rose, the nightingale of flowers.” 

At last the tyrant ordered her to be put to the most cruel 
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of deaths. A wheel was made to revolve in different directions, 
so that when bound upon it her tender body would be torn 
limb from limb. But the saint prayed to God, and He sent 
angels who broke the wheel and smote her executioners. At 
this Maxentius ordered her to be beheaded, and thus she met 
her martyrdom. 

Legend tells us that her body was carried by angels to Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and of this Falconius, Archbishop of San Sev- 
erino, says: “As to what is said that the body of this 
saint was conveyed to Mount Sinai, the meaning is that it was 
carried by the monks of Sinai, that they might devoutly enrich 
their dwelling with such a treasure. It is well known that the 
name of an angelical* habit was often used for a monastic 
one, and that monks (on account of their heavenly purity and 
functions) were anciently called angels.” 

The Crusaders of the eleventh century browght the legend 
of Saint Catherine to Europe, and Simeon, a monk of Sinai, 
coming to Rouen to receive the annual alms of Robert the Pious, 
Duke of Normandy, brought with him some of her relics, which 
he left in France. 

Saint Catherine has been a favorite patroness of many, 
notably the University of Padua, which opens the day after 
her feast; the Venetian doges, of whom Pietro Gradenigo, in 
1397, instituted a grand festival in her honor, called to this 
day “ Festa dei Botti”; and Jeanne d’Arc. This lovely maiden 
showed. much of St. Catherine’s constancy and purity, and it 
is said to have been a vision of the saint which first inspired 
her to savé France. Her white standard, with the lily and the 
holy names, “Jesus, Maria,” was modelled after one which the 
saint showed her in a vision, and her sword was discovered by 
a revelation in the church of St. Catherine at Fierbois. 

An indication of the saint’s popularity lies in the fact that 
even in Protestant England there are to-day over fifty churches 
dedicated to her. 

It might be well for the “ New Woman,” who is striving for 
the higher education and greater prominence of her sex, to 
read the life of St. Catherine. To this.day she is known as 
the patroness of schools, colleges, learning, elocution, philosophy, 
scientists. She occupied a public place, “the observed of all 
observers "; she commanded the highest worldly position, riches 
and honor; yet with all she was the most lovely of women— 
pure, gentle, sweet, womanly to the core. Perhaps the explan- 


*Schema aggelikon. 
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ation of this perfection lies in the fact that she had before her 
the highest of motives, the most flawless of models: the desire 
to be pleasing to our Lord and to be like His Mother. 

The Fathers of the church did not at all object to learn- 
ing in women, but realizing, as a wise man of a later date, that 
“a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” they 
wished the sex to drink 
deep from the Pierian 
spring, the fountain-head 
of all Wisdom, Him who 
is Wisdom and Knowl- 
edge. A wise writer has 
said: “ Understanding is 
the light of the soul, and 
it is plain how exceed- 
ingly this is enlarged by 
the exercise and acquisi- 
tion of solid science and 
useful knowledge. A 
piece of ground left wild 
produces but weeds and 
briars, and the difference 
is not less between a 
rough mind and one that 
is well cultivated. Wo- 
men especially, upon 
whom the instruction of 
children mainly depends, 
ought to be well instruct- 
ed in the motives of re- 
ligion, the articles of 
faith, and all practical 
duties and maxims of 
piety. After this may 
follow “a tincture of the 
works of genius and spirit, 
and other accomplish- 
ments’’; but {religion should always be placed first, since 
“Learning is, next to virtue, the most noble ornament and 
the highest improvement of the human mind.” 

In art St. Catherine is known by her thoughtful, meditative 
expression, her noble and aristocratic features, and her purity 
and dignity of mien. Her symbols are the martyr’s palm, the 





St. CATHERINF, ST. AUGUSTINE, AND ST. AN- 
THONY.— Signorelli, 
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royal crown, the book, the sword, signifying the manner of her 
death, the roses of innocence and purity; but the wheel, her 
instrument of torture, is her constant attribute. Many other 
saints have the other symbols; she alone has the wheel. 

The best known painting of St. Catherine alone is one by 
Raphael, now in the National Gallery, London. 

Leaning upon her wheel, she stands in the centre of the 
canvas, in the background a lovely Bolognese landscape. Her 
tall, rather full form is draped in blue garments; a robe 
of richest crimson is held about her by one white, large hand. 
The other is laid upon her breast; her throat is bare; a halo 


MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE.—Van Dyck. 


encircles the well-shapen head, with its bands of soft, cloudy- 
looking hair. The forehead is high and broad; the dark eyes, 
upturned to heaven, have much thoughtfulness in their gaze; 
the features, though by no means artistically perfect, are ex- 
pressive and high bred, and the whole figure is womanly, re- 
fined, and warmly thoughtful, rather than expressive of cold 
intellectuality, and it is in the best style of the Bolognese school. 

In a picture by Signorelli, St. Catherine stands with St. 
Augustine and St. Anthony, in an attitude of devotion, carry- 
ing a book and the martyr’s palm ; and here she is younger, more 
delicate, more chaste-looking than in Raphael’s famous picture. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari’s painting of her martyrdom is perhaps 
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one of the most remarkable paintings of the fifteenth century. 
Ferrari was a Lombard and possessed of all the marvellous 
chiaroscuro of the school which produced a Luini and a Da 
Vinci. The dark background is alive with sullen, furious figures. 
From a balcony above the wicked Maxentius watches the 
scene, a smile upon his evil face. Soldiers throng about the 
horrid instrument of torture. On either side the executioners 
await the word to begin their fiendish deed. 

In the centre of this horrid scene kneels the saint. Bound 
upon the wheels, her serene eyes cast up to heaven, she seems 
all undisturbed by the woes of earth, so great is her faith. Her 


‘THE SWEETEST OF CHILD Gops.”"—Ccrreggio. 


hands are upraised, her unbound hair covers her form, only 
partially draped in a rich red robe. Her face, intellectual, re- 
fined, and chastely beautiful, expresses faith, hope, resignation. 

Things are seldom absolutely beautiful or wholly ugly in 
this world. They are so only in contrast to something more 
or less so, and in the contrasts of this painting lies its beauty. 

The contrast of the dark, evil, fiendish faces of the heathen, 
with the full light upon the features of the frail Christian girl, 
makes a picture not easily forgotten, one of those.which holds 
a lesson for each gazer. 

St. Catherine is frequently painted with other saints, either 
as companion to St. Dorothea and St. Agnes (two early Chris- 
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tian maiden martyrs), or as adoring the Blessed Virgin. One 
of the most perfect modern portrayals of her is in a painting by 
Von Schraudolph, the Munich artist. The Blessed Virgin is 
seated upon a dais under a crimson canopy. She wears a blue 
robe, a crown is on her head, from which floats back her soft 
brown hair under a filmy white veil, and she holds our Lord 
upon her knee. To the left are the three angels; St. Michael 
with his sword, St. Gabriel with the Annunciation lilies, St. 
Raphael with his wand. Little, simple, lovely St. Agnes kneels 
to the left of the angels with her innocent, childish face, and 
the martyr’s palm in her hands, her soft hair brushed back 
from an open brow. Kneeling in an attitude of indescribable 
grace is St. Dorothea, her patrician head crowned and veiled, 
as was the custom for the high-born maidens of her time and 
race, her lap full of roses, red and white, recalling the pretty 
story of the heavenly roses brought to her by the angel. She 
lays the flowers at Our Lady’s feet. Next to her, kneeling 
with a sort of proud grace, is the patroness of learning. A 
broken wheel lies upon the tessellated pavement at her feet ; 
she is clad in a superb robe of gold-wrought samite; her 
brown curls are surmounted by a golden crown, as befits the 
rank of the princess-martyr, and her face, with its arched brow, 
clear-cut, chiselled features, its expression of unconscious hau- 
teur (not the pride of birth, which is a sin, but that inborn 
pride which scorns to commit a mean action); this is an ideal 
saint and one says, with the poet, 


“What shall I liken unto thee? 
A lily bright, 
Whose virgin purity and grace 
Fulfils the soul, as doth thy face, 
With all delight. 
What shall I liken unto thee? 
A blushing rose, 
Which redolent of fragrance rare, 
Half-opened to the summer air, 
All sweetness grows.” 


Yet the saint of learning was more than lily and rose, 
though with the purity of one and the grace of the other. 
She had strength as well as sweetness, and many of her por- 
traitures—none of them are genuine portraits—are disappointing 
to the idea of intellectuality and beauty which one ‘has formed. 

This is particularly noticeable in Correggio’s famous picture 
of the Marriage of St. Catherine, for his little saint, though 
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very sweet, girlish, and 
winsome, and_ painted 
with the indescribable 
Correggio-esque softness, 
is far from intellectual. 
Of this picture Vasari has 
said that the ‘heads ap- 
peared to have been 
painted in Paradise,” and 
the whole picture is one 
which will bear unlimited 
study. St. Catherine 
leans on her broken wheel, 
her sword beside her, in 
front of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, upon whose lap sits 
the Baby Christ, about 
to place the ring upon 
the saint’s hand. The 
Virgin’s face is lovely be- 
yond words, with the 
sweet, womanly beauty 
of Correggio’s women; MURILLO’s LAST PAINTING. 

the baby is the sweetest 

of Child Gods, and St. Sebastian, with his arrows and his boy- 
ish face, looks over St. Catherine’s head, smiling at the scene. 
Curiously enough, in the background of the picture is dis- 
played the martyrdom of both the saints, and the landscape is 
too soft and peaceful to suit such awful scenes. 

In the Queen’s Gallery, Buckingham Palace, is a picture of 
the Marriage of St. Catherine by Anthony Van Dyck, and it 
is another disappointment as to the saint, although the Virgin 
has been called “la plus belle des Vierges.” 

Those familiar with Van Dyck’s “St. Anthony worshipping 
the Infant Christ” will at once recognize in the Virgin the 
same figure as appears there, graceful, slender, with a face of 
far more intellectuality than the painters of those days some- 
times gave to the Mother of God. The St. Catherine is a ra- 
ther untidy individual, with numerous ill-arranged draperies, 
floating hair, and a peculiar expression, and she is only re- 
cognizable by her wheel and palm as the patroness of learning. 

The Infant Christ is not one of Van Dyck’s best; indeed 
the whole painting, despite the indisputable beauty of the 
Blessed Virgin, is so unlike the great master’s work that one 
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is inclined to think that he painted only the Virgin, leaving 
the rest to be finished by his pupils. 

This was the case with another great painter, for in the 
convent of Los Capuchinos, in lovely Cadiz, there hangs a 
painting of the “ Marriage” of the Scholar-Saint which has 
very mournful associations. It is the work of Maestro Murillo, 
the greatest of Spanish art- 
ists. While absorbed in his 
painting one day he stepped 
back to view the effect and 
fell from the scaffolding, 
being injured so severely 
that he never painted again, 
and Meneses Osorio finished 
the work. It is unmistaka- 
bly a Murillo. The Virgin 
he so loved to paint, with 
her gentle face, ner pensive 
air; the Child God, so wise, 
so charming; the attendant 
angels; the graceful saint, 
her dress rich, her attitude 
devotional, her face noble, 
beside her upon the stone- 
flagged floor her wheel and 
sword; the soft, vaporoso 
background upon which 
float airy, chubby, darling 
cherubs—Murillo’s nzfos, of 
whom he never tired—the 
shadowy corners and the shaft of light from the patio beyond, ah, 
nobody but the great Master could have painted such a picture! 

Somewhat similar to this in conception, though far inferior 
in devotion, is a painting of St. Catherine by Paolo Veronese 
in Venice, and this is also very like to Tintoretto’s painting of 
the same subject. There is the same splendor of attire, the 
same crowded canvas, cherubic host, and cloudy background. 
The Veronese Virgin is lovely, the Infant Christ is utterly un- 
concerned, the saint kneels stiffly upon her wheel. The mag- 
nificent blending of color atones for the !flaws of the picture, 
and indeed, as a colorist, the friend and coadjutor of Tintoretto 
has never been excelled, while falling below his great contem- 
porary in grace and form. 





MARRIAGE OF ST, CATHERINE.—I/eronese. 
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Treated as the sixteenth century artists treated it, “La 
Spozalizio” is scarcely an attractive subject, and one wonders 
why it was a favorite with the medieval painters. There are 
nearly half a hundred of these pictures in existence, and it 
seems strange that the other legend—that of our Lord’s refus- 
ing the unbaptized maiden as the bride of Heaven—should 
seldom have been painted, for it offers every artistic possibility. 

Pinturicchio has a great picture of the “ Dispute with the 
Philosophers,” with Maxentius on the throne; Vasari painted 
a theatrical picture of the same subject, and represents St. 
Catherine as 


‘‘ Among her grave professors, scattering gems 
Of art and science.” 


There have been many portrayals of her martyrdom, others 
of the miracle of breaking the wheel, but the “ Marriage” has 
always been the favorite subject, showing the tendency of the 
age toward mystical art. Even in our own day there has been 
a beautiful painting of this subject, by Jager, a painter of the 
Munich school, a follower of Hoffmann and Von Schraudolph, 
as the softness of his work shows. There is not a hard line in 
the painting; all is softness and grace. The Virgin is refined 
and thoughtful, 
the Christ-Child 
dignified and 
holy, the atten- 
dant angels grace- 
ful and tender, 
the St. Catherine 
pure and beauti- 
ful. Harmonious 
and lovely as the 
‘picture is, the 
saint does not 
satisfy our ideal 
of the princess- 
martyr. She is 
too girlish, too 
gentle, too timid. 

There is much 
Sweetness, but a 
lack of strength, 


and we want THE MysTIC MARRIAGE.—/ager. 
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“A little of true steadfastness 
Rounded with perfect gentleness.” 


In the Brera at Milan is a picture of St. Catherine by 
Luini, a sixteenth century Lombard, of which Mrs. Jameson 
says: “It is noticeable for the tranquil and refined character of 
the head of the saint, and the expression of death is exceeding- 
ly fine.” The “ Entombment of St. Catherine ” it is called, and 
it is one of the loveliest of subjects. The tomb—a beautifully 
carved one—is open to receive the body which angels are 
lowering into it, and the vigor and grace of their attitudes as 


“THE PERFECT ST. CATHERINE.” —Murillo. 


compared with the still figure of the saint is beautiful and 
significant. 

Muche, a modern German painter of the Bavarian school, 
has a fine painting of the “ Flight to Mount Sinai,” of which an 
art critic has said, “the floating, onward movement of the group 
is most beautifully expressed.” 

Four angels, one with the sword, bear the saint’s figure, her 
lovely, haloed head resting upon the shoulders of two of them, 
while they all seem floating through the air; and below is the 
sea and the plain of Syria. 

These are lovely pictures, artistic, symbolic, devotional, yet 
we turn away from all with a sense of acute disappointment. 
Where is our ideal—the gentle, womanly, intellectual saint 
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who was to prove so salutary a lesson to the rampant “ New 
Woman,” and prove that the church, in preserving this type of 
learned woman, willed that her children should not be mere pup- 
pets, playthings for men, as were the heathen women often times ? 
We have found her at last !—the perfect St. Catherine— 


“ All beauty compassed in a female form, 
The Princess; liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the sun 
Than our man’s earth, such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace, and power breathing down 
From over her arched brows”; 


all her beauty one cannot describe. 

There are the three figures which we have so often gazed 
upon: the simple, pensive Madonna, with her exquisite, gentle, 
thoughtful face so full of the divine mystery of motherhood ; 
the lovely child, winsome and baby-like, yet with so much god- 
liness in its deep, far-seeing eyes; the pure, earnest features of 
the saint, who leans forward to receive the betrothal ring, the 
symbol of her devotion to her heavenly Spouse ; one can speak 
of these things but cannot convey the least idea of their beauty. 

The background of the picture is dark and rich, throwing 
into prominence the high-bred, clear-cut features of St. Cather- 
ine; her broad, open brow, placid and intellectual; her clear- 
cut, aristocratic nose; her white-lidded, drooping dark eyes, 
under straight brows; her full, sweet lips; her chin, strong and 
yet girlish in its delicate curves; her perfect throat, modestly 
veiled, the whole form full of womanliness and yet replete with 
intellectual fire—this is indeed not only the ideal St. Catherine, 
the patroness of learning, but the ideal of the perfect reli- 
gious, as the Divine Mother is the ideal of perfect motherhood 
in all ages. 

Gazing upon this perfect type one recalls the lines of the 


poet : 
“Eyes not dropt down nor over-bright, but fed 


With the clear, pointed flame of chastity— 
Clear without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the transcendent fane 
Of her pure spirit; locks not wide dispread, 
Madonna-wise on either side her head; 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 

Were fixéd shadows of thy fixéd mood. 
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The crown and head 
The stately flower of female fortitude. 
The intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edgéd intellect to part 
Error from crime; a prudence to withhold ; 
The laws of marriage charactered in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart— 
But love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws; an accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-pacéd counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride. 
The world hath not another 
(Though all her fairest forms are types of thee, 
And thou of God in thy great charity)— 
Of such a finished, chastened purity.” 


It was given to the genius of Murillo to paint this flawless 
picture; of Murillo, whose purity of life and morals was so great 


in the age in which he lived that he scourged himself, fasted 
and prayed, before beginning a holy picture, that his work 
might live after he was gone, to fill men’s souls with beautiful 
thoughts and longings after everything “lovely and of good 
report,” as was the life and death of the beautiful Princess. 
martyr, the patroness of learning, the Saintly Scholar of 
Alexandria. 








ENTOMBMENT OF ST. CATHERINE.—ZLuzni, 
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THE MAKING OF A GREEK FLAG. 


BY REGINA ARMSTRONG. 


Sy) OVERTY is degrading,” she said, as she slowly 
buttoned her jacket before the mirror and 
gave a sympathetic little nod to its sweetly 
defiant reflection. She went down the many 

6) ** flights of stairs and out on the street. 

“Tt is degrading,” she reiterated, mentally returning to her 
dominant thought, “and it is more degrading to meet its con- 
ditions before one’s inferiors than before one’s equals; that is 
why,” she laughingly faltered, “I am _ hiding this bottle so 
suspiciously under my arm’’—she pulled the folds of her 
sleeve over the protruding package and hurried onward—“ and,” 
she continued in mock apology to herself, “that is why I am 
going out at nightfall for my bottle of milk for my supper. I 
am sure,” she smiled amiably, “I do not wish to go into the 
restaurant, but, oh, it is so much more satisfying to be con- 
ventional—to live in a conventional manner! Men can be 
Bohemian for a spell and jest over it, after they have left 
Bohemia behind—but women, women,” passionately, “ are marked 
and marred by environment, and they do not leave Bohemia,” 
she went on hopelessly. “The little things of that life, the 
makeshifts and deprivations, the enforced associations, the 
petty details of material necessities grind into the very soul. 
No, women do not leave Bohemia, for its insidious influences 
lose them the other life. And poverty peoples Bohemia.” 

She walked briskly along. It was cold and the streets had 
few pedestrians. In front of the small dairy shop two fruit- 
venders had drawn their still laden carts together at the curb 
and were exchanging commercial amenities in the delaying 
hope of attracting further trade. She noticed them vaguely, 
then hesitating, stopped. 

“How much are your apples?” she asked of the younger 
vender. 

“Tree, fiva centa.” 

“Give me three.” While he prepared her purchase she 
watched the twinkling lines of lights converging at the horizon. 
He handed her the bag, she reached mechanically in her 
pocket, gave him a coin and turned to go. He made a move- 
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ment as though intending to give her change and, noticing the 
motion, she turned back, reaching in her pocket as she did so, 

“Oh,” she said quickly, “I made a mistake; I gave you a 
quarter.” 

“No, no, no!” he replied in immediate defence. 

“Oh, but I did; look, you will see.” 

He pulled a handful of coins from his pocket and gesticu- 
lated in that agitation of helplessness that vainly seeks to find 
expression in an unfamiliar language. 

“No, no, no, hava no quart.” 

“ But, you must have it,” she insisted. “I had just three 
quarters and a nickel in my pocket, I am sure. You must give 
me my change,” she added firmly. 

The two venders conversed excitedly together and then pre- 
pared to move away. But she confronted them. 

“T will have you arrested,” she said in quickened despera- 
tion ; “you shall not take my money this way; I will have you 
searched,” 

The accused vender paused an instant in dogged perturba- 
tion, “ Not gotta no quart.” 

“ But you have, I know you have, and it is not right that I 
should let you go; and I will not.” She hastened her steps to 
keep pace with the fleeing venders. 

At the corner she saw several policemen standing together 
in a shadowed doorway. 

“Oh,” she halted breathlessly, “stop those men, stop those 
men!” 

The officers gathered about her. One raised his stick com- 
mandingly, and the frightened venders stopped. They stood 
dumbly by the curb while the woman made her accusation to 
the policemen. 

“You see, I had just three quarters and a nickel,” she ex- 
plained, “and I gave him what I supposed to be a nickel, and as 
he took it, he reached in his pocket as though to give me change.” 

“Sure, he’s a rogue,” said one of the officers. 

“ The evidence is against him,” the second remarked. 

“Give the lady her money,” commanded the one who was 
evidently highest in authority. 

“Not gotta no mon—no quart.” 

“Then why did you reach in your pocket?” The officer 
viewed him with stern distrust. 

The accused looked straight at the formidable group. 
gotta no quart,” he repeated. 


“ Not 
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“But he must have it. I don’t care for the money ”—she 
spoke in nervous, apologetic tones—“but it’s a matter of 
principle. He’s a thief; make him give you the change, and— 
and you may give it to the first beggar you-meet.” 

The officer did not hesitate. 

“Do you want him locked up, ma’am? There’s no doubt 
he’s a thief.” 

She hesitated, however. 

“Yes, he is a thief, I feel sure of that; but where will you 
lock him up?” 

“At Jefferson Market Court, and you can appear ag’inst 
him in the mornin’.” 

“ And—will he be there all night?” 

“Sure, he’ll be there for more than all night, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ But couldn’t you search him, and take the money—and I 
don’t want the money myself, you understand, but just—” 

“T’ll lock him up, ma’am, if you say the word, and the 
judge'll likely ’nough send him over to the Island, and he'll not 
be after stealing for some time to come. But it’s all I can do 
is to lock him up.” 

She turned to the vender. 

“Why don’t you acknowledge, and give me my money?” 

He stolidly returned her gaze. 

“Not gotta no mon,” he replied. 

She looked down the street. The lights and the stars 
mingled in her vision. A crescent moon swung ‘over the tall, 
dark buildings; the air came cool and fresh from the river. 
Her decision came as no uncertain answer from those sources. 

‘No, I cannot have him locked up; I could not have any 
one deprived of liberty through me. But,” in tentative hope, 
“make him give me his name and I will investigate.” 

“Where's your license?”’ The officer spoke roughly. The 
vender fumbled in his pocket, found it, and held it out. The 
officer took it and walked to the street lamp. The woman 
followed. 

“George Lovakai,” the officer read. 

The woman took out a visiting card and pencil and jotted 
down, as he read, the official identification. 

“Greek, aged nineteen,” continued the officer, “ residence 
16 Mulberry Street, permit 3119.” 

“Thanks.” She slipped the card in the bag of apples she 
was still clutching in her trembling hands. ‘ I—I will investi- 
gate; let him go.” 

VOL, LXVII.—30 
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“Go on, step lively; the lady’ll see you ag’in.” 

She stood watching the retreating figures. The mist came 
from the river and veiled familiar objects into indistinctness. 
She walked aimlessly back to the apartment house where she 
resided. A servant opened the street door for her. 

“ Here are some apples for you,” she said, thrusting the bag 
into his hand. 

She went up the dark stairways, hardly conscious of her- 
self or her surroundings, opened her door, turned up the gas 
and set the empty milk-bottle on the dresser. The face in the 
glass was drawn and pale. She noticed it in an uncertain 
way. Her mind reverted, in that relative susceptibility of 
scene, to the subject that had claimed her thoughts as she had 
last stood before the mirror, prior to her adventuresome ex- 
perience. She flushed as she thought of it. 

“ Ay, poverty is degrading,” she said, gazing at the image 
in the glass. “I wonder why I’m not hungry; it must be 
because I had those oysters this afternoon—why! that’s where 
that--twenty—-cents went!’’ The thought came in a horrified 
realization of the enormity of her mistake. ‘Oh, what have I 
done, what have I done? I must look him up’”—she put on 
her wrap—‘ I must go to his house, I must tell those police- 
men. I must go at once, at once, before I sleep, before he 
sleeps.” 

She rushed out into the night, the darkness, she scarcely 
kn:w how, her mind formulating no defined plan, but filled 
with an all-compelling desire to confess her mistake to the 
policemen, and to beg forgiveness of the one she had wronged. 
She hoped they were still on that corner—the policemen—and 
she walked faster; she even ran where the street was dark or 
deserted. It was such a little while ago, and they were talking 
together then. Perhaps they were waiting there for some pur- 
pose. She could not condemn herself enough. And the police- 
men had all agreed with her. The poor boy! Suppose he had 
been—but something, something had withheld her from that, 
and she could not be too grateful for the intervention. Yes, 
this was the corner; she had reached it at last. There were no 


policemen, no one of whom she could even inquire. She stood, 


hoping that a policeman might pass, but none came. It was 
growing bitterly cold and the wind cut her face and bare 
hands. She would go to the boy, the boy whom she had 
wronged, she at length decided. She felt in her pocket for 
the visiting card on which she had written his address; it was 
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not there. She could not even remember having put it there. 
She must have dropped it. She searched on the sidewalk and 
the curb, until recognizing the futility of such action, she went 
home, back to her little room. She did not look in the mirror 
this time; she was afraid. She had turned from it when an 
awakening conscience had crept into those eyes. She was weak 
and faint. She undressed slowly, pausing in agonized reproach 
as she thought over every detail of the episode. As she turned 
off the gas she went to the window, as was her wont from 
childhood, to take a good-night look at the sky. The curtain 
slipped from her grasp. She turned away. 

“T am not worthy. I am a shameful thing. God’s children 
may look up—not I!” 


“Tt is pneumonia,” the physician spoke, with the usual pro- 
fessional air, ‘‘ brought on, no doubt, by exposure. She is in a 
highly nervous condition, but not delirious—oh, no, not deliri- 
ous! Humor her, humor her! It’s the only way to get along 
with women.” 

“But, doctor, she wants to make a Greek flag,” protested 
the patient’s friend, who had followed him into the hall. 

‘““A Greek flag? Been reading the newspapers, I see, and 
fired with sympathetic enthusiasm. Well, women go from one 
emotion to another. To-morrow it will be something else. Give 
her that sleeping draught if she becomes restless, and I'll call 
again to-morrow. Good-day, Miss Scott.” 

Many times during that day and those that followed Miss 
Scott tried to believe the physician’s assertion that her patient 
was not delirious, but she was sorely perturbed. There were 
daily conferences in the hallway between the physician and the 
patient’s friend, and the proposed Greek flag always figured in 
those colloquys. 

“She doesn’t talk of anything else, she doesn’t think of 
anything else. She makes estimates of the probable cost; she 
has decided as to the materials, the staff, the cord; and all but 
the flag itself is before her. And to gratify her I have made 
drawing after drawing of Greek flags. Oh, doctor, you do not 
think her mind— ”’ 

“No,” in brusque dismissal of the thought; “but ’—gravely 
—‘“she is perilously near nervous prostration.” 

“Yesterday she raved and wept and pleaded until I got a 
blue silk dress from her trunk. She says she is going to use 
it for the blue of the flag. She begged me to cut the train 
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into strips. I had such trouble before I could get it away 
from her!” 

“ But, why didn’t you cut it?” 

“Why, she has worn it only three times, she told me, and 
it is such a beautiful dress.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“Then it would make a beautiful flag. And if her mind is 
to be set at rest by cutting up an old party dress, well, I think 
you had better cut it up.” 

“ But that isn’t all. She is expecting a check, the amount 
of her income for the whole winter, and she wants me to take 
half of it to purchase the other necessary things for the flag. 
And you know, doctor, her circumstances do not warrant such 
an outlay.” 

“ Umph—umph!’’—the doctor rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
“T guess I’ll bring Dr. Renshaw, the specialist in derangements 
of the nervous system. It might be as well to have his opinion.” 

The neurologist was a young man, grave, kindly-faced ; and 
to him the sick woman turned in intuitive comprehension of 
the cause of his accompanying the regular physician. 

“You think I am very ill, do you not? That I am deliri- 
ous and unaccountably morbid upon one subject? But I am 
not delirious; see, you may count my pulse—it is quick perhaps, 
because I cough so much. Miss Scott looks at me so strange- 
ly and I know she has been telling Dr. Bryant about me. And 
it’s all because of the Greek flag—”’ 

“TI think you are talking too much,” Dr. Bryant interposed. 

She turned to the young physician. He recognized her 
appeal by saying: 

“Perhaps if you speak slowly, Dr. Bryant will permit you to 
tell us about the Greek flag. I am almost Byronic in my love 
for Greece; it is a subject of intense interest to me.” 

She smiled in a sweet, pathetic way. 

“T wish to make a Greek flag to present to the volunteer 
soldiers. I have my own reason for wishing to do this, and it 
is a good and vital reason. It means so much to me—it means 
everything to me! Ah, you will tell Miss Scott to do as I 
say. I could go back and tell you all of it—but it hurts me 
so—it hurt me so long”—her voice was tender and infinitely 
sad—“ because it goes so far beyond the episode that created 
the desire for the flag.” 

She closed her eyes wearily for a few moments and then 
resumed : 
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“Traits in our natures, the awful qualities that seem in- 
eradicable, culminate sometimes in trivial incidents, but the 
shock—the shock that comes to a sensitive soul—takes in all 
previous instincts, all latent possibilities, all moral perversions 
that have hitherto scarred that soul and thwarted the highest 
nature.” 

Her hand slipped confidingly, nervously into the hand that 
rested on her pulse. 

“T would not mind telling you, telling it all, why I so 
strongly desire it, only I am so weak and so anxious to see the 
flag made. Doctor—Renshaw—is it? I know you understand. 
You will tell Miss Scott to do as I: direct—to take this money 
—this money I earned, and which I meant to spend for my 
pleasure this summer; you will tell her to spend it for—some- 
thing that is much dearer to me, will you not? And you 
understand, do you not?” 

The old physician looked at the young one; the young 
man at the fevered face and dark, pleading eyes turned to his 
own. 

“Yes,” he assented, clasping the trembling hands closely. 
“Yes, I understand. We will all see to it that the flag is made, 
and it shall be a noble one, too.” 

The drawing-room of the small apartment was given over to 
the making of the flag. Two friends of the sick woman, girl 
art students whose afternoons were not engaged, offered to do 
the needle-work, and the sick woman was allowed nominal super- 
vision of the patriotic task. Samples of silk were brought for 
her selection, the court-train of the blue silk evening dress was 
cut into long streamers and a breadth given to an embroiderer 
upon which it was decided the cross should be worked in a 
pattern of white violets. The young physician, with a zeal 
which he avowed was born solely of his love for Greece, had 
procured the flagstaff and cord, and the long, golden rod rested 
along the length of the sick-room. 

“T like to see it whenever I open my eyes ’”’’—his patient 
looked at it lovingly—‘‘and then when I close them I can see 
the soldiers holding it aloft; why, it may be an inspiration to 
them! Beautiful things and those things that stand for a right- 
eous cause are inspiration enough to make heroes.” 

But it was little of the actual work that she really saw. 
She was much too ill for even the casual interruption for the 
directions it was her pleasure to give; but the fever gradually 
subsided ; there was calm in the once restless limbs, resigna- 
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tion in the wan face; the eagerness and expectancy lessened 
as the flag neared completion. 

The two girls worked noiselessly, almost joyously, and the 
evening hours still found them at their love-appointed task. 

“We must get the flag done as soon as possible "—the young 
physician paused after his visit to view the progress of the 
work—“‘ her whole heart and, what is more serious, her mind 
are set on its completion, and the continued anxiety and impa- 
tience sap her strength.” 

“Goodness! he makes me feel as if I were working on her 
shroud,” said one of the girls, after he had gone. ‘I wonder 
what the flag-bearer will look like. I hope ‘he'll be hand- 
some.” 

“And that he won’t spill his blood on it,” the other added. 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t have said that, for I do hope that it will 
be defended by the blood of its followers, if need be; but it is 
far too beautiful to anticipate that necessity.” 

“T wonder why she wanted the white cross worked in 
violets?” 

“ She has always been so fond of violets. The violet is the 
national flower of Greece, though.” 

The girls worked with quick, deft fingers and hushed voices 
the following day. They came in the early morning, having 
given up their lessons in order to put the few remaining stitches 
in the flag. 

“It must be finished at once’’—the doctor spoke gravely— 
“it is our only hope.” 

It was nearly noon when the flag was finished. The patient 
was very weak and the young physician took it into her. The 
two girls who had constructed the beautiful emblem stood in 
the half-opened doorway. Miss Scott caught the long, shining 
folds as they fell over the physician’s arm, and together they 
held it against the wall for the patient’s inspection. She mo- 
tioned them to bring it to her. They spread it out over the bed. 
She pressed her thin fingers over it until they rested on the 
cross of violets. 

“Now you look quite martial,” the doctor spoke gaily, but 
he watched with gentlest solicitude. 

“Yes,” she said, “my father was a soldier and a gentle- 
man. He was brave and gentle.” 

“«High thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy’; that is 


what—” 
“My hero said,” she interrupted in pleased recognition. 
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“Oh, I am glad you like Sir Philip Sydney ; but I felt all along 
that you did.” 

He stood gazing at the violet cross on her breast. She was 
thinking of her gift, the lovely, precious flag. 

“© doctor! you will take it at once?” 

“Yes; the ship sails for Athens to-morrow with the Greek 
volunteers. But they have heard of this fine flag, and I’m sure 
they would wait until you are well, to present it personally. 
However, they are needed in Greece,” he smiled, “and we will 
not test their chivalry. It has been decided that they will re- 
ceive it from the hands of their priest in the Greek Chapel this 
afternoon, where it will be consecrated and formally presented. 
I will take it there.” 

“And I—I will write the presentation card. Dr. Renshaw, 
you have been so good to me; promise me that you will use 
the words I write—you will say them so that all the soldiers 
may know.” 

“Yes, I assure you I shall do as you wish.” 

“And if I should be asleep, it will be here under my pillow. 
I feel as though I want a long rest.” 

“You see,” said the doctor encouragingly, as he passed 
through the drawing-room, “she is much better. I felt sure 
that her mind was taxing her body’s strength. She will sleep 
now. Do not disturb her for anything. I will call for the flag 
at three. She will be much better then.” 

“OQ doctor!’—Miss Scott’s manner was distinctly buoyant 
as the physician came into the drawing-room, from which all 
vestiges of the seamstress’ art had been removed—“ she has had 
such a lovely sleep, she is asleep now. She has been asleep 
most of the time since you were here.” 

“Ah! I was right; I am very glad.’”’ He spoke with cheer- 
ful complacence. 

“T have kept the door closed so that she might have per- 
fect rest.” 

“And the flag?” 

“Tt is still over her. She takes such joy in it. After you 
left she requested a pencil and wrote the presentation on a 
card, which she herself wishes to give you. She seemed weak 
but very happy, and she asked me to tell you a little episode 
when you called. She said that she had meant to tell you, 
but she felt too weak. Have you time to listen?” 

“Why, yes; I hope she does not want us to manufacture a 
Cuban flag.” He laughed in boyish enjoyment of his conjecture. 
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“No, but she has such whims.” 

“T do not think it is all caprice.” 

“But why she should have thought of this little incident 
to-day and why she should desire it to be made known to you, 
I cannot understand. She said you would, however. She al- 
ways says that.” 

“ Has something happened to the flag? Does she not wish 
it to be sent?” 

“Oh, no! it has nothing to do with the flag. This incident 
occurred some time ago—just before she was taken ill. I told 
her at the time it was inconsequential. I cannot see why she 
should have thought of it to-day when her mind is so full of 
the flag.” 

“But the episode, Miss Scott!” 

‘“Well, one evening about dusk she was walking home with 
me on Twenty-third Street when she suddenly became very much 
excited, and upon perceiving my surprise, she said, ‘Oh, I must 
speak to that boy, that boy with the apple-cart,’ and she started 
toward him. Of course I walked with her. Then she stopped, 
very much agitated; her face was scarlet, but she said with 
apparent indifference, ‘Oh, I guess I won’t now. I shall see 
him when I come back.’ As we neared my door she caught 
my arm impulsively, ‘O Miss Scott!’ she exclaimed in that 
earnest manner of hers, ‘I was cowardly back there. I did a 
wrong to that apple-boy, and I have been looking for him so 
long, and I was ashamed just now to let you know. Come, let 
us go back. I will tell you. I must ask his forgiveness.’ It 
seemed that one evening,” Miss Scott explained, “she purchased 
some apples from a boy and thought she made a mistake in 
the money which she gave him and that he withheld her 
change. She accused him to some policemen, but refused to 
have them arrest him. She afterwards discovered that she had 
previously spent the money, and she had been looking for the 
boy to tell him so.” 

“You did not dissuade her?” 

“Oh, no! I returned with her to the place where she had 
so unexpectedly encountered him, but he had moved away. 
After that she used to haunt Twenty-third Street at that hour 
in the evening in the hope of again meeting him. At last one 
evening she found him, and I happened to be with her. He 
recognized her at once; he was startled and ill at ease at first, 
but when she told him how she had misjudged him and asked 
his forgiveness, he acted roughly and refused to acknowledge 
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that he had ever seen her before. She begged to be permitted 
do something for him, but he turned from her and behaved 
s ugly as possible. But he was only a common dago.” 

“She said he was a Greek?” 

“Yes, she had taken his name and address the evening on 
which she had accused him. I found it since she has been ill. 
She had thrust it in a bag of fruit which she had given to the 
servant, who, thinking it might be of some importance, had 
placed it in her room.” 

‘That was probably the reason she had not found him be- 
fore.” 

“Yes, and he was nothing but a common dago, after all. I 
did not think much of the occurrence except that she was 
strangely excited over it.” 

‘‘When was this?” 

“Why, the very night before she was taken ill. I came 
over to see her the following day, and found her in bed and 
with a high fever.” 

“He was a Greek boy?” 

“She said so, but he looked like any of those venders one 
sees on the streets.” 

He walked to the window. 

“T am glad you have told me this. It is always well for a 
physician to be familiar with his patient’s temperament. But 
we will soon have her up, and get her out of this tense city 
life. I will get the flag and the card she has written. I have 
a man waiting to carry the staff to the chapel. I wish she 
might be present at the consecration, but—I shall have the 
pleasure of describing it to her. Really, Miss Scott, the spirit 
of that flag has become a part of me.” 

Miss Scott opened the door and then held it cautiously. 

“She is still asleep.” 

‘“How long has she been asleep ?” 

“Since one o'clock, a little while after you left.” 

“And it is now three. She needs nourishment.” 

He entered and walked to the side of the sleeper. One 
hand lay across her breast, resting on the cross of violets that 
formed the corner of the flag, whose shining folds of blue and 
white shrouded her form; the other arm had fallen over her 
eyes, in the last effort of a purposeful reach, and in the pallid 
fingers a card still clung. He gently removed it, the relaxed 
hand yielding itself to the support of his in a confident grace 
that he recognized was beyond human volition. He bent over 
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and laid his head over her heart, and as he did so pressed his 
lips to the fingers resting so helplessly in his own. In that 
brief moment it was given to him to understand more than his 
heart had ever acknowledged to the living. 

He turned to Miss Scott. 

“She will not waken. You can notify her relatives. I 
think”’—his face was upraised and his eyes seemed to look be- 
yond the sky-line of the white draped window—“I think I will 
take the flag, as she would have wished, and then—I shall re. 
turn to see if I may be of service.” 

“T think I will walk,” he said to the coachman as his coupé 
stopped at the curb. He placed the flag on the seat and hesi- 
tated, took it again in his arms and entered. 

“Where am I to drive, sir?” the coachman asked. 

“To the Greek Chapel.” 

The carriage stopped. A man stood on the stone steps of 
the chapel holding a golden flag-staff. To him the occupant 
of the carriage motioned, and together they entered the vestibule 
and adjusted the flag to the staff. 

The physician walked up the aisle of the chapel in which 
the soldiers had gathered. The sun came in long shafts of 
splendor through the stained windows and hovered in wings of 
light on the glittering sheen of the flag. The priest met him 
in the body of the church and together they stood before the 
altar. He held the card of presentation in his hand and silently 
read the pitiful scrawl which her dying hand had held for him; 
and he understood, even as she had wished him to understand. 
He took out a pencil and copied it, then handed it to the priest, 
putting the original in his pocket. 

The soldiers stood. The priest’s voice, clear and distinct, 
was ringing through the solemn spaces: 

“In the name of George Lovakai, a Greek apple-vender of 
the City of New York, against whom an unjust accusation was 
publicly made, this flag is presented to the Greek volunteers of 
America.” 


Ve. 





€ GRY OF THE HEART. 


BY MARY GRANT O’SHERIDAN, 


¥A,ET not your pity come too late! 
Death will not know or care— 
The prostrate form inanimate, 
The closed eye,—Death will not wait, 
Outspeeds you unaware, 
And while you lingering disregard, 
He answers every prayer. 


Wilt let Death kinder be than thou? 
Hast heard, Death cannot hate? 

With loving touch upon the brow 

And lips close-kissed, he doth endow 
With peace all hearts, doth consummate 
All blessedness. Act now; 

Let not your pity come too late. 
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THE CATHOLIC LIFE OF CHICAGO. 


BY KATHRYN PRINDIVILLE. 


HE fact that stands out most conspicuously to 
the world in relation to Chicago is doubtless the 
anarchist episode of 1886. Irresponsible talk by 
obscure men was sensationized by a portion of 
the press. Mere vaporing, that would have died 

as harmless as it was irresponsible, was gradually materialized by 

conscienceless reporting and unwarranted comment, until in an 
apparent attempt at revolution a squad of police faced a mob 
largely idle but potentially vicious, and in the physical encoun- 
ter that followed a number of lives were lost. No Catholic was 
directly or indirectly involved on the wrong side of what has 
passed into history as “The Haymarket Massacre.” 

The police had been accustomed to individual attacks with 
clubs and firearms, but when bomb-throwing began they became 
panic-stricken. The mob would have speedily mastered, in the 
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demoralization the officer in command could not check, when 
the voice of the Catholic inspector and drill-master, Inspector 
Fitzpatrick, rang out above the deadly din. “Steady! Fall 
into line!” Like soldiers, the men responded. A number fell, 
many were wounded, including a large proportion of Catholics. 
The fight for law and order was won from the moment Fitz- 
patrick’s voice was heard. From that moment anarchy, which 











ARCHBISHOP FEEHAN, 


until then had never been very much alive in Chicago, was 
dead. Since that moment it has never raised its head. 

As it was a Catholic police officer who conquered the Hay- 
market mob, it is a Catholic, Dennis J. Swenie, who has been 
chief of the Fire Department of Chicago since 1879, and has 
risked his life hundreds of times for its protection. It was a 
Catholic, Fitzpatrick, but not a kinsman of the police inspector, 
who, when the burning cold-storage warehouse threatened de- 
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struction to the entire Columbian Exposition, mounted the 
ladder, as he knew to his death, and put out that blaze to save 
the noblest monument yet reared to Christopher Columbus. 

Catholic life in Chicago is as old as the oldest life it boasts. 
It was in 1674 that the heroic Marquette set out, ill, to estab- 
lish a mission among the Kaskaskias. He cabined for the win- 
ter at “the portage of a river leading to the Illinois,” the Chi- 
cago. A marble tablet on the north wall of a wholesale house 
on the river bank bears witness to the site of Fort Dearborn, 
where in 1821 Rev. Gabriel Richard, of Detroit, preached to 
the garrison. In 1834 a little church was built at Lake and 
State Streets. William Quarter was consecrated first Bishop 
of Chicago at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, March 
10, 1844. 

The second most conspicuous fact in the history of Chicago 
is the fire of 1871. It swept away in the general ruin Catho- 
lic churches, schools, parochial residences, asylums—property 
valued at millions slowly and painfully accumulated as phenom- 
enal needs required; and the total insurance recovered was 
only $30,000. 

Nor did the Catholic spirit ever lose a primitive dauntlessness. 
Bishop Foley, of tender memory, immediately after the great 
fire, bought Plymouth Congregational Church, Wabash Avenue 
and Eldridge Court, and adopted it as the new St. Mary's. A 
few days after the purchase he met coming out Rev. Dr. 
Bartlett, the retiring minister, whose face was Wreathed in smiles. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked the always genial 
bishop. : 

“A son of St. Patrick is removing my reading-desk,” an- 
swered he, “to prepare the way for the carpenters to build 
your altar. ‘What are you doing, my man,’ I said. ‘I am try- 
ing to make a church out of this,’ he replied instantly.” 

Throughout the North-west the Catholic element has had 
the hardest battle for progress. The causes are obvious—un- 
precedented immigration from all parts of the Continent as well 
as from the British Islands, and the poverty of the immigrants. 
In the face of gigantic barriers without parallel in any but 
apostolic times, it may well be deemed glorious that Archbishop 
Feehan, installed at the cathedral of the Holy Name, Novem- 
ber 28, 1880, should be spiritual head of an organization com- 
prising 449. clergy, 210 churches with resident priests, 52 mis- 
sions with churches, besides numerous chapels ; and completely 
equipped racial churches as follows: 1 Lithuanian, 4 French, 
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1 Syrian, 6 Bohemian, 22 German, 10 Polish, 1 Italian, 1 church 
for Afro-Americans. All these are within the city limits. The 
Catholic population numbers 650,000. The rapid growth of 
Catholic church life in Chicago has been followed closely by 
the advance of Catholic education. There are now within the 
archdiocese 5 colleges and academies for boys, the students 
numbering 1,140, 17 academies for young women and one nor- 
mal school. The parochial schools number 128, and include in 
their statistics 48,146 pupils, besides industrial and reform 
schools. Archbishop Feehan has been instrumental in establish- 
ing during his administration many educational institutions ; 
among these are, St. Patrick’s Convent and Academy, under 
the charge of the Sisters of Mercy; the 
Josephinum, a boarding and day-school 
for young women, embracing an aca- 
demical and industrial course, under the 
charge of the Sisters of Christian Chari- 
ty; the De La Salle Institute, under the 
direction of the Christian Brothers— 
Brother Pius is the director. Outside 
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the city have been established St. Viateur’s College, at Bour- 
bonnais Grove. In Joliet have been recently built the Loretto 
Academy and Academy of St. Francis. 

The Ladies of the Sacred Heart have two academies in 
Chicago, which are devoted to higher education. They estab- 
lished a convent here in August, 1858, at the invitation of 
Bishop Duggan. The frame house which they originally oc- 
cupied on the north side of the river was moved to the west 
side by the aid of scows, which were towed up the river by 
two tugs. This building served as a boarding-school for a time, 
but was replaced by the existing institution on West Taylor 
Street. The ground attached to this school comprises ten acres. 
The North Side Convent is devoted to day pupils. 

The Sisters of Mercy constitute one of the oldest existing 
religious orders in the city. They came to Chicago in 1846, at 
the request of Bishop Quarter, and established an academy and 
parochial school. The sisters did not confine their labors to 
teaching. Inthe cholera epidemic of 1854 they nursed the sick, 
and their first superior, Mother Agatha O’Brien, succumbed to the 
disease. In 1873 St. Francis Xavier’s Academy was occupied. 
The Academy of St. Agatha is a branch of St. Francis Xavier. 
The sisters have also under their care St. Patrick’s Academy 
and the Academy of our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

St. Vincent’s Academy is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. 

It was at the request of Bishop O’Regan, in 1857, that the 
Jesuits decided to establish a house in Chicago. Rev. Father 
Damen was the founder of the order in the city. St. Ignatius’ 
College was begun in (1869, classes were organized in 1870. 
When the first Jesuit church was built it stood almost alone 
in the midst of the prairie. The parish is now large enough 
to require seven parochial schools for the instruction of the 
children of the parish. The Holy Family Church was dedicated 
August 28, 1860, by Bishop Duggan. 

The architectural features of many of the Catholic institu- 
tions, both exteriorly and interiorly, are a source of municipal 
gratification, particularly these: the Cathedral of the Holy 
Name, Holy Angels’ Church, St. Elizabeth’s Church, Church of 
St. Vincent de Paul, St. Stanislaus (Polish) Church, St. Gabriel’s 
Church, St. James’ Church, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, and the Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, 
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MOVING THE SACRED HEART CONVENT. 


Catholic organized charity in Chicago is prolific. Under 
Catholic care are seven hospitals. The inmates include many 
varieties of religions, races, and nationalities. As early as 1850 
the Sisters of Mercy took charge of the hospital which has since 
been incorporated as the Mercy Hospital. The “ Illinois Gen- 
eral Hospital of the Lake,” at that time being in need of good 
care, the sisters, at the request of Dr. N. S. Davis, took charge 
of the institution and have retained the care of it ever since. 
It is one of the oldest as well as one of the best of the city’s 
institutions, and with it have always been associated the fore- 
most physicians of the city. 


CATHOLIC HOSPITALS. 


At the North End of the city is the Alexian Brothers’ Hos- 
pital for the care of men only. In the dispensary both men 
and women are treated. The building is very large, being 
307 x 236 feet in extent. The number of patients received dur- 
ing the year was 2,250. The interior fittings are unusually fine, 
the wood-work being reduced to the smallest possible amount 
that is absolutely necessary, so that the building is practically 
fire-proof. Both charity and pay patients are received. 

Scattered over other parts of the city are the different 
Catholic hospitals. St. Elizabeth’s is in the western portion of 
the city. The Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ have charge 
of it. It is wholly free unless the patient feels perfectly able 
to pay for the care he receives. It is supported by soliciting 
and a few bequests which have been left to it. The hospital 
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_ was opened Octo- 








ber 17, 1887. 

St. Joseph’s 
Hospital is on the 
North Side and 
is under the care 
of the Sisters of 
Charity: of St. 
Joseph. It was 
founded in 1871. 








Two-thirds of the pa- 

tients are paying and 

one-third are charity. 

The building is unusu- 

ally well planned and 

fine architecturally: 

For the care of the or- 

phans in the city there 

are four Catholic orphan asylums: the Holy Family Orphan Asy- 
lum (Polish and Bohemian), Angel Guardian Asylum (German), 
St. Joseph’s Providence Orphan Asylum for boys, and St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphan Asylum for girls. There is one infant asylum 
with 200 inmates, under the care of the Sisters of Charity. It 
has a large kindergarten. There are six industrial and reform 
schools, including 1,156 inmates. 

The News-Boys’ Home, called “Home for Working-Boys 
and Mission of Our Lady of Mercy,” is situated at 363 West 
Jackson Street. Rev. D. L. A. Mahoney is director. The aver- 
age number of boys which it shelters is 75. During the few 
years of the institution’s existence nearly 500 waifs have been 
cared for. The first home was in charge of Rev. Father 
Campbell. 

The Convent of the Good Shepherd was founded in Chicago 
in May, 1859, at the request of Bishop Duggan. Both the first 
and second houses were destroyed by fire—the early one on 
the eve of completion and the later one was swept away in the 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL. 
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general conflagration of 1871. The 
home now standing was pieced to- 
gether in instalments. The House of 
the Good Shepherd has no regular 
revenue. It depends on the labors of 
its inmates and on donations. The city 
is supposed to pay $10 a month for 
each inmate sent by the court. The 
Little Sisters of the Poor take charge 
of the infirm, and aged poor. They 
have four institutions, containing 631 
poor people. 

St. Mary’s Training-School for Boys 
is situated on a farm on the Desplaines 
River called Feehanville. The object of the institution is to 
care for and teach some useful employment to indigent and 
wayward boys. The Christian Brothers have it in keeping. 
Cook County Commissioners appropriate $120 per capita for 100 
boys annually. The school is largely self-sustaining. The insti- 
tution owns its farm, through which flows the Desplaines River. 
The site is good. The water is supplied by an artesian well. 
Manual and literary training alternate each half day. Part of 
the institution’s income is derived from the farm produce, from 
the dairy, and from the poultry. 

The Chicago Industrial School for Girls is situated on Forty- 
ninth Street and Indiana Avenue. Its object is to provide a 
home and proper training-school for such girls as may be com- 
mitted to its charge, and to train and educate them so as to 
become good and useful women. 


THOMAS A. MORAN. 








ST. Mary’s TRAINING-SCHOOL, FEEHANVILLE. 
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The St. Vincent de Paul Society in Chicago 
in its last report gave the number of persons 
aided by it during the year as 8,647. 





CATHOLIC WOMEN’S NATIONAL LEAGUE, 


The Chicago branch was an outcome of 
the World’s Fair. It is incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois and has its monthly department 
meetings in Handel Hall. Its departments are, 
respectively, Art and Literature, Education, 

Mrs. J.E. Eacte, ome and its Needs, Philanthropy. The mem- 

Catholic Women’s Na- bership, about three hundred, is alert, versatile, 
wee agate earnest. The president this year is Mrs. Marie 

T. Robinson, succeeding Mrs. Mary A. Corkery. The progress 

and vitality of the League is largely due to its second president, 

Mrs. Isabella O'Keeffe, the former chairman of its education de- 

partment ; Miss Margaret L. McAuley, of its philanthropy depart- 

ment, now its first Vice-President ; Mrs. Elizabeth E. Eagle, and 

to the diligence of an original group of its members, Miss Mary 

Smyth, Mrs. Nellie V. Gallagher, Mrs. D. F. Bremner, Miss 

Theresa A. Cannon, Mrs. D. F. Burke, Miss Margaret C. Cor- 

tan, Mrs. Michael Cudahy, Mrs. J. B. Sul- 

livan, Miss Frances Etten, Mrs. Thomas |i 

Gahan, Miss Gaynor, Mrs. Andrew J. Gra- 

ham, Mrs. Dayton, Mrs. T. F. Judge, Miss 

Alice Keary, Mrs. Joseph Kipley, Mrs. M. 

J. La Bounté, Mrs. J. L. Murray, Mrs. 

Charles A. Plamondon, Miss Katherine A. 

Riordan, Mrs. J. B. Sullivan, Mrs. J. M. 

Carroll, and Miss Goggin. The League 

maintains sewing-schools, day nurseries, 

and kindergartens in the three divisions 

of the city, taking care of the children of Bcbeegy aie 07 

working mothers. 

The Visitation and Aid Society, of which John Cudahy is 
president, devotes its activity to looking after poor families, 
hundreds of whom it materially aids every year in a quiet way. 

Among the numerous admirable works of Catholic women 
was the foundation of the Ephpheta Free School for Deaf 
Mutes, the society being managed by Mrs. N. S. Jones, as 
president, in its first financial struggles; by Miss McLaughlin, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Walter Hay, secretary. 

Locomotives on grade-crossings have annually slain hundreds 
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of people in Chicago. Elevation of all railroad tracks within 
the city limits has been slowly accomplished under pressure of 
public opinion, and the two citizens who have done most to its 
accomplishment are Rev. P. M. Flanagan and Rev. Edward A. 
Kelly. 

CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS. 

The number of Catholic publications issued in Chicago is 17; 
of these five are Engiish, three are German, one German and 
English, one French, four Polish, and three Bohemian. 

The New World, published weekly, is the official organ of the 
archdiocese. It has been in existence for five and a half years, 
Previously there had been published «sg a2¢¢gr-er 
a weekly called the Catholic Home, | 
which was for some time in charge 
of Rev. Father McGovern. The Mew 
World bought its subscription list. 
The New World may be said to con- 
tinue that paper, but is published in 
new form, and became for the first 
time the official organ of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago in 1892. It was 
first edited by John 
Hyde. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1894 by 
the present editor, , Y Son 
Mr. William Dillon, = hee ™ 
CHURCH OF 


THE HOLY 
FAMILY. 




















ST. GABRIEL’s. 


| son of John Blake Dillon, who was a 
member of the British Parliament 
from Tipperary at the time of his 
death, and brother of John Dillon, 
present leader of the National Party 
majority section in Parliament. 

The’; Reading Circle movement 
= owed its impulse to the Catholic Sum- 
mer-School and the Catholic Educa- 


ST. STANISLAUS’. 
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tional Union. <A conference in 1894 revealed 
more than thirty circles following the regu- 
lar course. Monsignor Conaty, rector of the 
Catholic University, presided. 

The Reading Circle movement has had 
constant aid from the clergy. At St. Mala- 
chi’s Church, Rev. T. P. Hodnett, pastor, 
Miss Vaughan, principal of a public school, 
has conducted Dante classes. The move- 
ment has been exceptionally befriended by 
Rev. Maurice J. Dorney, pastor of St. Ga- 
briel’s, who, in addition to heavy tasks in a 
crowded parish, is compelled to yield to a portion of the non- 
Catholic as well as the Catholic demand upon his talents for 
public addresses. 

The numerous academic alumnz and alumni associations dis- 
close the cosmopolitan character of the city. 





ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


CATHOLIC CULTURE. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr is the favorite teacher of drawing and 
painting in Chicago. Among her pupils was Walter McEwen, 
who has attained so high a rank in international exhibitions. 
Miss Starr's weekly lectures on art and kindred subjects attract 
to her auditorium the most cultivated Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics. Chicago, for the better part of his American life, was the 
home of George P. A. Healy, assuredly foremost of American 
historical portrait painters; here he is laid to rest and here 
abide his widow and daughters. Among the portraits painted 
by Mr. Healy, and now in the Newberry Library, are Bismarck, 
De Lesseps, Chester A. Arthur, John L. Motley, Daniel Webster, 

James G. Blaine, Admiral Porter, Abraham 
Lincoln, General Grant, General Sherman, 
General Sheridan, Thiers, Stanley the ex- 
plorer, and Franz Lizst. 

Catholics have their full share in the 
general culture of the city. A few years 
ago eighteen women met to organize a sys- 
tematic method of keeping abreast with the 
best thought in foreign literature, foreign 
books of the highest character being costly 
and not easily secured. The company in- 
cluded the president of the Woman's Club, 


GEORGE P. A. HEALY. 
whose members, nearly seven hundred, de- 
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INTERIOR OF HOLY ANGELS’ CHURCH. 


vote their time to various public works and mutual helpful- 
ness; the president of the Amateur Musical Club, which, ac- 
cording to George P. Upton in a recent number of Harper's 
Magazine, has been so potent in fixing a correct standard of 
musical appreciation in Chicago; the president of the Fort- 
nightly, the most exclusive and accomplished of the women’s so- 
cieties ; the head of the Girls’ Collegiate School, whose diploma 
admits to the chief universities; Harriet Monroe, the World’s 
Fair poet; the literary editors of several papers; and they unan. 
imously chose Mrs. Alexander Sullivan as 

the first president. One condition to admis- 

sion to the new club required familiarity with 

at least one language besides English. Its 

motto was taken from St. Augustine: “ The 

world is a great book, of which they who 

never stir from home read onlya page.” The 

languages known to this club are Greek, 

Latin, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

The president assigned, at the beginning of 

each year, the new works to the especially MARTIN O'BRIEN, 
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qualified individual members, who thoroughly read them and 
then in turn, at luncheon in the members’ homes, reviewed 
them to the others who were able to pursue the subject 
further if they so chose. No resident guests were allowed, but 
brilliant women ‘visiting the city were invited. It was among 
these women Mme. Blanc, “ Th. Bentzon,” the writer of the 
admirable articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes about women 
in America, acquired her most favorable impressions, duly re- 
corded in the work “crowned” by the Academy. It is held 
by the members that, taken all in all, Helene Modjeska was 
the most charming guest they ever entertained. 

Of the men who combined rare literary power with ripe 
journalistic capacity, James W. Sheahan, for a time a news- 
paper editor and proprietor, during his later life an editorial 
writer on the Chicago 7Z7rzbune, will be placed first of all past 
journalists of Chicago. His son, Joseph Medill Sheahan, is a 
writer on the Zridune. Martin J. Russell, Collector of the Port 
under President Cleveland, is editor of the Chronicle, the only 
daily democratic journal in Chicago, the chief organ of the 
party in the North-west. Mr. Russell is a keen, polished, and 
picturesque writer, and has never compromised Jeffersonian 
convictions on any public question. John F. Finerty, editor of 
the Cztizen, as brilliant as an orator as he is pungent asa 
writer, has always been a Republican. Rev. Hugh McGuire, 
pastor of St. James’s Church, has provided a beautiful hall for 
his people, in which university extension and other lectures are 
regularly delivered to earnest and enthusiastic audiences. 


SOCIAL AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


In a spacious and well-appointed club-house on Michigan 
Avenue and Forty-first Street, the Sheridan, one of the leading 
social clubs, has its home. Free from the gambling-table and 
too-open buffet, it is pre-eminently a family club, and its social 
functions are numerous and brilliant. Its ball-room will permit 
three hundred couples on the waxed floor. While most of its 
entertainments are purely recreative, it devotes one evening a 
week to a lecture on an esthetic subject. The officers this 
year are: President, Michael Cudahy; Vice-President, John S. 
Ceoke; Secretary, Daniel Gallagher; Treasurer, C. N. Carey. 
In its genial but reserved precincts one may meet the families 
of the best Catholic element of Chicago. 

The youngest of the Catholic organizations is that of the 
Knights of Columbus, introduced here from the East by Sir 
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Knights Kiernan, now head in this State; Cashman of Boston, 
Hogan of New York. The ranks are being cautiously recruited 
from the educated and more fortunate, and the intellectual and 
social standard is confessedly the highest of the secular 
societies of gentlemen. It is understood that the Chicago 
Knights will not have to go out of their own ranks for 
orators, amateur musicians, athletes, or thinkers and execu- 
tants in any of the arts or pastimes that make refined life 
polished and restful. 

An older organization is the Young Men’s Institute, which 

has a fine club-house opposite the 

ae Holy Name Cathedral. Among 
the life-members are W. F. Mc- 
Laughlin, M. W. Kerwin, Alex- 
ander Sullivan, D. J. Gallery, 
Rev. M. J. Fitzsimmons. Rev. 
Father John P. Dore is chaplain. 

The Catholic Order of For- 
esters is numerically strong and 
useful in Illinois, its chief officer 
being Thomas H, Cannon. 

The temperance societies 
flourish in nearly all parishes, 
and the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, now solidified and 
vigorous, enrolls thousands. 

There are many private mili- 
tary companies, including cadets. 
Colonel Marcus Cavanagh of the 

ALEXANDER P. SULLIVAN, Seventh Regiment, of which 
the Hibernian Rifles was the nucleus, promptly offered a thou- 
sand stalwart men to the governor for service under the 
national flag as soon as Cuban complications suggested that 
such service might be needed. 

The Columbus Club celebrates “Landing Day” annually 
with a banquet and appropriate speeches. W. A. Amberg is 


president. 














PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


James J. Egan, designer of many of the most beautiful 
churches of the diocese, was architect of the Court-house, the 
vast pile whose original lines were somewhat marred by extra- 
professional influences peculiar, unfortunately, in greater or lesser 
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degree, to many large cities, in which taste is not 
a concomitant of municipal rule. On the State 
bench two of the most trusted and most learned 
judges are John Gibbons and Richard Clifford; 
while the Chicago bar counts among its ablest prac- 
titioners ex-Jucge Thomas A. Moran, who recently 
appeared before the Supreme Court of the United 
States to argue for the State of Illinois the consti- 
James J. EGAN. tutionality iof the new tax inheritance law, his an- 
tagonist being Benjamin 
Harrison, ex-President 
of the United States; 
Alexander Sullivan, head 
of the law department 
of the West Chicago 
Street railway system, 
the largest in the world ; 





. 





St. CECILIA’s. 


Edward Os- 
goods Brown, 
banking attor- 
ney; Mathew 
P. Brady, M. 
A. Rorke, A. 
W. Green, at- 
torney of the 
South Park 
Board. 


In medicine 
CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Catholics have 








achieved corresponding distinction. Dr. John B. Murphy, in- 
ventor of one of the most valuable devices in surgery, “ Mur- 
phy's button,” has international reputation. Dr. Fernand Hen- 
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rotin, of an old Catholic French family, is in keen demand for 
hazardous operations. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


As the commercial and manufacturing activity of Chicago is 
the substantial basis of its material greatness, its Catholic mer- 
chants and manufacturers have been among its most enterpris- 
ing and respected. To name but a few, William F. McLaughlin 
is one of the small group of the greatest coffee importers of 
the United States. William J. Quan has for years stood in the 
first rank of general merchants. After Armour, 

Michael Cudahy leads in vast Western agricul- 
tural and stock properties. Ambrose Plamon- 
don was one of the earliest manufacturers of 
machinery, and his business is perpetuated by 
his sons. Edward Baggot is one of the most 
successful manufacturers of gas and electric fix- 
tures. Francis Agnew built the manufacturers’ 
building at the World’s Fair. John M. Smyth is 
a typical Chicago “department store ’”’ proprietor. 

Among widely-known operators on the Board 
of Trade are P. H. Rice, Joseph McDonald, W. A. AMBERG. 
and Z. P. Brosseau. 

J. V. Clark and Michael Keeley were early in the banking 
business; their sons continue the fathers’ foundation. The 
names of Daniel O’Hara, city treasurer, and of Mark Sheridan, 
of the Fire and Police Commission, are honored by all citizens 
of Chicago. If a ballot were asked to-day for the name of 
the living foremost Catholic citizen of Chicago, the result would 
be virtually unanimous, Thomas Brenan. Arriving in Chicago 
in 1849, a native of Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, of 
Irish parents and well equipped for the struggle of life, he en- 
rolled himself in the militia company that, when the Civil War 
broke out, became part of the famous regiment led by Colonel 
James A. Mulligan, whose widow and children are among the 
most cherished of war’s victims in this city. Equally esteemed 
by non-Catholics and Catholics, Mr. Brenan has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education twenty years, a large portion of 
the time chairman of its chief committee. He quitted the post 
of assistant city treasurer to take charge of the real estate of 
the archdiocese. William P. Rend, an extensive coal operator, 
has always been a sympathizer with and practical friend of 
labor organizations. William J. Onahan was chairman of the 
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committee having the Catholic Congress in charge during the 
Columbian Exposition. 


WHY CHICAGO 1S EXCEPTIONAL. 


Unlike that in New York, Washington, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Roston, the story of Catholic life in Chicago is not yet 
adorned with monuments of individual wealth and faith. But 
give Chicago a little time! Blame not brushwood for not 
being a forest. The acorns were strewn only this morning that 
will make the oaks of another 
era. The Ca he | tholic story of 
Chicago ought = to be dated on- 
ly the day after the great fire. 
Fortunes are ie slowly accumu- 
lated where none have been 
inherited. The " Catholics of 
Chicago have »> ‘8 borne their 
equitable share as | 4 in municipal 
burdens, made gs - extraordinary 
by extraordin- |p.) a8 arily exception- 
al conditions. 7 The city, unlike 
young Ameri- can contempo- 
raries, unlike all old cities, is not 
compact but spatulate. The 
tenement-house | scarcely ap- 
pears among | Chicago phe- 
nomena. In ] proportion to 
its age and population, the 
city is less dense to the 
square mile Tuowas BRENAN. than any other 
known to sta- tistics. Its peo- 
ple have had to build and maintain water-mains, sewerage, 
lighting, policing, a fire plant and department, schools and 
other public necessary and benevolent institutions, for an area 
whose horizon but a short time ago ended in prairie grass and 
prairie, does not yield rich revenue for municipal objects, But, 
in addition to these general burdens, increased beyond estimate 
by the fire of 1871, and more recently by the Columbian Ex- 
hibition, Catholics have cheerfully borne their special voluntary 
taxes for separate schools now ranking fully with the best in 
any part of the country; for their parochial support and dio- 
cesan purposes. It is within reason to say that no other 
Catholic community in the old world or the new has been— 
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their resources and opportunities remembered 
—so signally tested, so magnificent in re- 
sponse, as the Catholics of Chicago. The 
union of bishop, archbishop, clergy, religious 
organizations, and laity has been uninter- 
rupted, superb. In the general and collec- 
tive contribution, the per capita of Catholic 
generosity in Chicago must, as results and 
conditions indicate, be exceptionally large. 
Tndividual monuments will rise hereafter. 











REV. M. J. FITZSIMMONS., 
NO ONE FORESAW SUCH A GROWTH. 


When a religious community chose a site as it seemed on 
the virgin prairie, one of the sisters explained the choice: 
“We want to be able to keep a cow.” To-day—and that was 
only twenty-five years ago—what was pasturage teems with a 
scurrying population of hundreds of thousands, mostly Catholic. 
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THE SEVENTH MUSE. 


THE SEVENTH MUSE. 
BY J. O. AUSTIN. 


i EAL appreciation of poetry is akin to relish of 
music. How many a fugue or symphony wins 
the applause of listening critics—men and wo- 
men of delicate taste, perhaps, though few or 

; none of them have pierced through the sensible 

medium into the pure beyond, the empyrean of art, the land 
whither sound conducts us, but wherein it cannot enter. The 
critic can pass accurately upon word and note, while utterly in- 
sensitive to the soul that breathes through these. Into the 
poet’s heaven, the inmost Holy, only kindred spirits can find 
their way, for they only recognize and use the password. The 
mass even of artistic and cultured minds must dwell like Gen- 
tiles in the outer court. Not seldom are they content therewith, 
and laugh easily over the “wild imaginings” known to be 
proper to those that have disappeared within the veil. 

Two things—sound and verbal sense—offer food for thought 
and matter for comment to the mere litterateur, real man of 
letters though he be. It is not unlikely that he can discourse 
learnedly of Latin verse from Ennius down to Statius Flaccus 
and the rest of the Flavians; can contrast Greek with Roman, 
Vedic singers with Western bards, can quote you line upon line 
from every immortal between Beowulf and the late laureate ; 
but the realities, that are imaged and vested in concept and 
word, may be, nay, probably are, all unknown to him. 

Souls gifted beyond the common lot of mortals have exclu- 
sive privilege to soar above the atmosphere that mankind must 
breathe into the simpler ether. They and they alone follow the 
poet winging his flight beyond the stars, and they alone feel 
the warm touch of his guiding finger, and the sweep of his 
garment, and catch the music born of vibrations subtler than 
those of air. Hence the amaze of the ten thousand when they 
listen to genius or aspiring genius, commented upon by one 
wrapped in poetic fire. To eyes and ears of mortals the veiled 
realities are fancies, and to hear them spoken of in language 
corresponding to their sublimity is intelligible and honest only 
when this is recognized as a play of imagination; for them be- 
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ings unseen exist not, hence is their scepticism reasonable and 
fair, and consistently they dub the demigod who rises beyond 
their ken a harmless, babbling sort of madman. 

But the poet must be content to find himself in almost the 
same position as the fabled voyager to the land of madness, 
where all the inhabitants being insane, discovered the stranger 
to be abnormal, and straightway imprisoned him in an asylum 
as dangerous to public peace. The glory of the visible world 
has diviner meaning for the poet than for the many—running 
water, and sunset, and evening star have another use than to 
lave the earth and color the firmament. They are emblems of 
the unseen. The poet hath a piercing eye—a vision that pene- 
trates to Heaven and to Hell; power of sight to dart through 
distance and cover; quickness to catch the most faintly shad- 
owed resemblance. What to botanist, astronomer, -or photo- 
grapher are things and ultimates, to him are but signs. 

Still, there is more than the perceptive element in the crea- 
tion of a poet—expressive he must be or fail of his end of be- 
ing. Even among those who are poetic thus far, that they per- 
ceive the imaged truth, sages are divided from mystics, and in 
these again we find some that are merely saints, the rest being 
the poets, true messengers of the gods. Parting, or rather dis- 
tinguishing, intellect and spirit, we classify great men as sages 
and mystics, the latter being such as grasp, feed upon, and as- 
similate those subtle realities ever unseen of mortal eye. When 
the divine truths thus inspired are again breathed forth under 
sensible form, a poem has been begotten, its author standing 
highest among men as “ The Prophet ”—his word the combina- 
tion of what is humanly most beautiful with what is divinely 
most true. Mysticism has raised a mortal to the sky; Poetry 
has drawn the heavenly down; the mystic revels in ecstasy of 
contemplation, the poet has sounded forth, far as may be sounded, 
the sensible expression of those divine wonders which it is not 
given to mere man to utter. 

Poetry, then, is truth plus expression. Expression may occur 
through the medium of musical note, words, or color. And so 
the term poetry is improperly narrowed to artists of verbal ex- 
pression, Every musician and every artist, painter, sculptor, 
architect, must begin with the possession of poetic insight, and 
conclude by the revelation of what he has seen. This is done, 
perhaps, most subtly and spiritually in music, the truth there- 
in revealed being least soiled or marred by association with the 
sensible and material; so, Coleridge declared music to be poe- 
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try in its grand sense. Next lower comes the poet of spoken 
or written word, he to whom that name is most commonly ap- 
plied. And third ranks the artist, lowest in poetic grade be- 
cause his material equipment is sternly limited, form and color 
being able to convey but little of the really sublime ; wherefore 
in so few artists, if in any, do we find a grandeur parallel to 
that attained by word-masters. Michael Angelo is the man who 
came nearest to it. Now, because, as Landor says, great thoughts 
should stand naked as the statue of the God of Light, there- 
fore poetic dignity in an inverse ratio to the sensibility and 
coarseness of the medium through which the idea is trans- 
mitted. Music, of course, is subtlest and coloring least subtle, 
words holding middle place. 

So, again we may say, though poetry is not directly 
religious, it is thus far that it must be ringing with the har- 
mony of Divine Order—the music of the spheres. The reality 
of poetry, barring accidents, is in direct ratio to the truth pos- 
sessed. Hence Bernard, Philip Neri, John of the Cross are 
essentially poets in a real sense. Hence the extravagances—as 
they seem to mere men—of saints are hooted at, just as the 
fancied ravings of a poet, that to most of his race signify noth- 
ing, unless he has become the vogue. But even where form or 
sensible music is lacking, poetry abides in truth and is seen by 
the discerning eye of another poet. Out of the strong comes 
forth sweetness, at any rate in that sufficiency demanded in or- 
der to make it intelligible and appreciable. Wherefore the 
godless man’s song is vox et preterca nihil, unless by some out- 
burst of the latent nobility in his nature he flashes into utter- 
ances inconsistent with his life, being moved as was the High- 
Priest Caiaphas, not knowing whereof he spoke. So is definite 
dogma the surest ground of poetic word. Thus Dante dwells 
on high, and Milton speaks of things apprehended by his 
faith, Thus is Emerson faint-voiced and vague and insecure, 
and Eliot no true poet. Newman, master of truth as of ex- 
pression, missed being an immortal singer simply because his 
marvellously gifted soul was busied with its own peculiar voca- 
tion, but the divine potentia was his—witness the Dream of Geron- 
tius, than which, says Sir Henry Taylor, nothing more like 
Dante’s verse has yet appeared. Coventry Patmore, lately gone, 
had in rare combination the gifts of truth and music, or form. 
No critic that yet has passed upon him has had insight suff- 
cient for the task, and the Unknown Eros that is quiet now 
may be sleeping for a great awakening. 
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‘ But the poet who has not yet come, the man whom Emerson 
vaguely discerned. to be Destiny’s coming child, is the poet-priest 
—‘ the reconciler who shall not trifle with Shakspere, the player, 
nor shall grope in graves with Swedenborg, the mourner, but 
who shall see, speak, and act with equal inspiration”—say, 
rather, he whose soul shall be closest to those divine realities 
that underlie all the glorious imagery of the visible world, who 
can from things seen rise most easily to things unseen. What 
poem is, or ever can be, comparable to the daily oblation at 
the Christian altar, the Mass, the harmonious morning song of 
the sons of God? The soul to appreciate that must be one 
steeped in the most mysterious depths of poetic fervor, and if 
ever the truth of it could be interpreted in words, surely it 
would be the Poem of Time and Universe. 

For, let us remember, religion—human relationship with 
God—constitutes the great primal and ultimate norm, with 
which must harmonize .everything good and beautiful in man’s 
world. So, it is not essential that poetry be directly religious; 
its religious character is its determining note and its crowning 
glory. Run over in mind the world-famous poems and judge. 
The epics built up on ancient mythologies are palpably inspired 
by deep religious feeling, each divinity introduced being but a 
new representation of God in his dealings with the soul; each 
nymph, faun, and demigod impersonating inner experiences of 
the conscious soul. Homer and Hesiod, differ as they may, 
are plainly and undoubtedly singing of spiritual realities veiled, 
by a sort of disciplina arcani—under mystic and parabolic 
imagery—Grote et id omne genus to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 
What soul has ever been poetic enough to interpret unto us 
the glorious themes of Ezechiel? Mystics have penetrated 
therein, but the poet has not yet come who can render verbal 
expression to those celestial strains. St. John the divine un- 
doubtedly is the greatest poet the world has ever seen, and 
few of us are sufficiently divinized to appreciate him. David, 
and the other psalmists, have wrought into verse truths that 
must thrill the listening artist until the end of days,.. Nothing 
of Milton or Dante can equal the psalms—and the world’s 
litterateurs are forward in confessing it. If this be true, picture 
what joy is reserved for one when, amid the vibrations of the 
Beatific Vision we shall detect the subtle harmony of every 
strain of music from the end to the beginning of chaos. 
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WHY WEERESG, SHER? 


BY WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 
I, 


, WATCHED the sunlight chase the shadows on 
And laugh with merry glee at their mad rout, 
While joy the red wine, sparkling, poured anon 
And singing birds made melody about. 


II. 


Gray evening came, and o’er the darkling dale 
The shadows cast their airy tents to rest, 

Awhile the wine ran lees, and winds awail, 
The weary songsters sank into their nest. 


III. 


And so for ever do the changes come 

Athrough our days, Why, sad one, weepest, then? 
We soon shall lay us down to sleep at home, 

Our song all chanted to the last amen. 
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MERE JULIE’S CURE. 
A CANADIAN IDYL, 


BY J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 


HE little house stood close to the roadside. So 
close, in fact, that the planks of the high wood- 
en sidewalk almost touched the doorstep, and 
the tangle of chicory and wild caraway that 
blossomed all summer long at the edges of that 

creaking footway reached up over the worn threshold and sent 
with every gust of wind a whirl of blue and white petals across 
the kitchen floor. 

As for the passer-by, he had only to glance over his shoul- 
der to see quite plainly the whole of the.tiny two-roomed in- 
terior. Not that there was much to see—only the high bed 
with its green and yellow patchwork quilt, the tall stove mid- 
way in the partition, the spinning-wheel, the buffet, the table, 
and, somewhere in the foreground, half-buried in her rocking- 
chair, Mére Julie herself, small, brown, bent, and cheery. 

Perhaps it was the patchwork quilt that formed the attrac- 
tion, perhaps it was the buffet, impressive with the beauty of 
ripe old age, or perhaps it was Julie with her snowy hair, her 
bright eyes, and her nervous, gesticulating hands; but, at any 
rate, the passer-by having given that one glance was apt to 
give another, and in the end—for the welcome was dlways ready 
—to saunter in for a bit of Julie’s pleasant. gossip. It was: 

‘“‘Oh, monsieur! I talk too much, it is true; Pierre says so. 
But what is an old woman like me to do all-day long? If one 
cannot move one’s legs, one must wag one’s tongue. Is it not 
so?” Or: 

“Yes, yes, monsieur! Come in! I am as stiff as an old 
turkey to-day, but I have a piece of news for you. Pierre told 
me not to tell it, for Pierre would like to have me deaf and 
dumb as well as lame. However, he is not here, and since he 
is not I shall talk as much as I please.” 

And Julie would forthwith unfold her tale and, in that in- 
nocent diversion, forget for a moment the great affliction which 
weighed upon her. 

For Mére Julie was a cripple. 
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It was almost five years now since her active feet had clat- 
tered about the little house. Five years since she had risen 
from a bed of pain to find herself fast in the clutches of that 
dread enemy, rheumatism, and her world henceforth encom- 
passed by the four walls of the cottage. 

It had been hard at first. Hard to sit all day and bear the 
pains that tugged at her muscles and wrenched at her joints. 
Hard to see the spinning-wheel set aside, and the loom, and the 
churn. And hardest of all to watch Pierre fumbling about at 
the housekeeping, trying to make his stiff fingers adapt them- 
selves. to their woman’s tasks, and succeeding but poorly if the 
truth were told. 

To the seven deadly sins inscribed in her prayer-book Mére 
Julie had always mentally added an eighth, the name of which 
was uncleanliness. And so, when the austere order of the tiny 
home degenerated into something very like disorder, and when 
the hundred small excesses of neatness in which she had been 
accustomed to indulge became all at once unattainable luxuries, 
her strong spirit had chafed within her, and it had required all 
her powers of self-control to bear with some semblance of pa- 
tience the evil days which had come upon her. 

But matters had gradually adjusted themselves. The young 
daughter of a neighbor had been called in to right the cottage 
daily and to cook the simple fare, and now, after five years, 
Julie was able once more to sun herself in the pristine cleanli- 
ness of happier times. 

It was pleasant, on a bright summer day, after the rooms 
had been put in order and Petite Alouette, the diminutive but 
efficient maid-servamt, had taken her departure, to see Julie jerk 
her chair into the great shaft of sunshine that entered through 
the open door, and sit there basking in the golden flood like 
some little, good brown fairy. 

At times, as the warm, penetrating rays began to stir her 
blood and relax the dreary tension in her limbs, she would 
close her eyes and drift off into a delicious, dreamful state, half 
wakefulness, half slumber. At these moments a sweet and 
subtle change passed over her worn countenance. Its multitude 
of tiny lines and wrinkles seemed to fade and disappear. The 
expression of suffering habitual to it gave place to one of bliss- 
ful ease and content. A faint color showed in the thin cheeks, 
a delicate freshness. in the silver hair, and for a brief, uncon- 
scious moment Julie blushed again with the long-forgotten 
beauty of her youth. 
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And while the mistress of the cottage was being thus reju- 
venated by the magic touch of the genial sunbeam, a like trans- 
formation was taking place in the humble household articles 
around her. The ancient buffet, usually a grim and sombre 
sentinel in its corner, began suddenly to send forth feeble 
flashes of color from the depths of its faded recesses, and to 
revive along its polished length a pensive brilliancy reminiscent 
of former untarnished splendor. The spinning-wheel, touched 
here and there with a glint of the spider’s dainty handiwork, 
lost its air of perpetual repose and seemed to stir and thrill as 
if the familiar foot were once more tapping the treadle. Even 
the faded rag carpet took on a leok of freshness; and the be- 
dimmed pictures and other humble ornaments upon the walls, 
catching the infection, contributed a few fitful gleams to the 
general magnificence of the hour. 

But if Julie and her home were thus pleasant to contem- 
plate with the glamour of noonday upon them, they made, per- 
haps, a scarcely less attractive picture at evening when the sun- 
set had faded to a faint amber streak at the edge of the west- 
ern plain, and the deep hush of night had settled upon the 
world. Then the tiny lamp had been lighted, and all around its 
circle of flickering rays crowded a great company of shadows 
that jostled in corners and leaped across floor and ceiling, and 
huddled in strange, fantastic shapes around Julie’s chair, as if 
trying to oust her from their over-populated domain. Then, 
too, Pierre had come home and had begun to busy himself 
about the supper; and finally, if one waited long enough, one 
would see the two dim figures emerge from the shadows into 
the lighted space surrounding the table, and the two gray 
heads, close together, bend to the evening meal. 


On a certain morning, toward the middle of July, Mére Julie, 
after a seclusion incident to a week of chill rain, had the door 
thrown open and her chair brought to the very threshold. 

The day was warm and sunny, and the great fields that 
stretched away on each side of the road as far as the eye 
could reach were shining in all the splendor of midsummer 
fruitfulness. Great patches of rye and barley, just beginning to 
ripen, shimmered for miles toward the horizon. Long ranks of 
corn, washed clean by the recent rains, stood green and stately 
in their smaller enclosures. Flowering buckwheat laid its fleecy 
snow-drifts here and there, and flecks of blue in the distance 
showed where the flax was beginning to blossom. 
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In the pastures a multitude of flocks and herds wandered 
joyously. Julie, from her post in the doorway, could see the 
little, stiff-legged colts frisking in the wind, and hear the long- 
drawn whinnying of the mares as they ambled patiently after 
their frolicsome offspring. The little specks of white moving in 
long, sedate lines across the fields were geese, she knew ; and still 
other larger white specks, edging along by the fences, were sheep. 

In the old poplar before the door a blue-bird darted sing- 
ing, his speck of shadow moving like a flame through the 
quivering leaves. Grasshoppers shrilled in the thick tangle at 
her feet. Bees and butterflies slanted edgewise down the air, 
and a great swarm of tiny, nameless creatures, warmed to life 
by the sudden heat, buzzed and whirred and rioted in the 
glorious sunshine with all the abandon of their frail bodies. 

It seemed to Julie that the world—her world, at least—had 
never looked so beautiful or spoken to her in so many beguil- 
ing voices. As she sat there drinking in the wide, deep rapture 
of earth and air and sky, a feeling of subtle intoxication crept 
over her. She became conscious of a sudden buoyancy of 
spirit, a wildness of desire quite out of keeping with her years 
and infirmities. If she could only jump up and join in the 
noisy revel. If she could only go out and make merry with 
this gleaming, pulsing life that was mocking her with ecstasies 
of reckless motion! Once upon a time the colts out in the 
field had not been more fleet of foot than she, nor the birds 
in the trees more light of heart and sweet of voice. She had 
not forgotten that time, remote as it was. The memory of it 
was rushing back. upon her now with a force of emotion quite 
beyond her control. It was impossible for her to sit chill and 
mute and motionless when her feet felt like dancing and her 
lips like song. 


““ Vers son sanctuatre, 
Deputs deux cents ans, 
La Vuerge a sa mére 
Conduit ses enfants. 
Daignez, Sainte Anne, en un si beau jour, 
De vos enfantes agréer l amour.” 


The shrill, quavering treble fell with such suddenness on the 
drowsing air that the blue-bird in the poplar darted off in 
precipitous flight, and some chickens which had been pecking 
contentedly beside the step spread wings and, with wild squeaks 
of alarm, fled. ignominiously. 
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At the sight of this abrupt retreat on the part of her 
audience Julie leaned back in her chair and laughed till the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“T am an old fool,” she said aloud, when her merriment had 
abated; “a silly old fool. This cracked voice of mine would 
scare the crows, and here I am singing away as if I were 
twenty again. But I could sing that hymn once,” she added 
reflectively, “and well enough too. I remember every verse 
yet: 

“ Ah, soyez propice, 
Sainte Anne, a nos veux.” 


She began another stanza of the old refrain, softly this time, 
and with many of the quaint turns and quavers -which had 
formed the admired art of her youth. In the middle of the 
couplet, however, she stopped abruptly and brought herself with 
a jerk into a rigidly upright position. Her eyes began to 
glisten, her lips parted breathlessly, and an expression of deep- 
est absorption settled upon her face. It was evident that some 
momentous idea had taken possession of her mind—an idea 
whose magnitude at once fascinated and alarmed her. She sat 
perfectly still for so long a time that the blue-bird, reassured, 
fluttered back to his tree, and the chickens returned, one by 
one, to their pecking. 

At last, with an air of mingled determination and relief, she 
drew a long breath and sank back into her chair. 

“T will go,” she said in a tone of decision. ‘‘The journey 
can be easily managed. Pierre shall carry me to the cars, and 
from the cars to the boat. The rest is simple. As for the 
coming back, that will be different. . . . I suppose they will 
think I am crazy, here in the village, but what do I care? 
It was an inspiration that came to me. I have faith. I 
will go!” 

She continued her monologue for some moments until the 
rattle of approaching wheels caused her to break off and look 
up the road. It was young Isidore Bedard in his mud- 
bespattered charrette, coming to the post-office. 

Isidore shouted jocularly as he approached and prepared to 
pass without further conversation. But Julie beckoned to him 
to stop, and he drew up obediently before the door. 

“Well, what is it, Mére Julie?” he cried good-naturedly. 
“Something from the magasin that that lazy Alouette of yours 
has forgotten?” 
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“No, no, my son,” answered Julie smilingly; “nothing to- 
day from the magasin. But come into the house a moment. I 
want to tell you a secret.” 

Isidore jumped down from his cart and in two strides was 
at Julie’s side. Reaching up, she drew his head close to her 
and whispered a few brief words in his ear. 

Isidore drew back in astonishment. 

“You!” he cried; “but you are too old, Mére Julie.” 

“Too old! What has age to do with it? You have no faith, 
Isidore. I tell you I had an inspiration as I sat here looking 
at all the strong young growing things around me. It would 
be a sin for me not to go after that. Do you not see it?” 

Isidore took off his old straw hat and thrust his fingers 
meditatively into its pointed crown. 

“Well,” he said at last, “who knows? I have heard great 
things from that place myself. And if you can only get there, 
who knows what may happen? Not I, for one.” 

“Nor I, either, my boy. But I have a feeling in me that 
all will be as I say. And think, should I let such a great 
opportunity pass? No; I say again that I will go.” 


The church of Ste. Anne de Beaupré was crowded to the 
doors. It was only an hour after sunrise, but the pilgrims who 
had arrived at daybreak on the big Montreal steamer had 
already returned from the little side chapels, wherein they had 
made their confessions and were now gathered in the main 
edifice for the purpose of receiving the Communion. 

The great portals were set open to the breeze that biew 
sweet and cool from the adjacent river, and through the un- 
stained windows poured streams of tender morning sunshine 
that illumined every corner of the beautiful building. The 
masses of violet-hued flowers upon the white altar glowed 
ethereally ; the face of the marble Ste. Anne smiled benignly ; 
the great pyramid of crutches towered protectingly, like a 
visible monument of strength for the encouragement of weak 
and afflicted beholders. Birds could be heard singing their 
carols from the neighboring hillside, and a bumble-bee, misled 
on an early search for sweets, buzzed with a cheery, homelike 
air through the high marble arches. 

At the altar-rail two white-robed priests moved noiselessly, 
administering the sacrament and presenting the sacred relic to 
the kiss of veneration. The flash of the golden chalice fell 
softly for a moment on each upturned face, and then the 
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kneeling communicant rose and gave place to the next in the 
long line of waiting penitents. 

Notwithstanding the constant movement in the vicinity of 
the altar, the church was very still—so still that the click of 
rosary beads could easily be heard, and now and then a deep- 
drawn sigh or the murmur of a fretful child. 

Suddenly, however, a peculiar sound broke the impressive 
silence—a long, low, vibrating cry that seemed half of agony, 
half of joy, and as the echo of it died away a little, crippled 
old woman, who had been carried to the altar a moment before 
by a little, bent old man, rose abruptly from her cramped and 
painful posture and, thrusting aside the hands held out to sup- 
port her, took two or three steps forward, and then began to 
walk firmly down the broad, central aisle. 

Instantly all was commotion. A great wave of excitement 
surged over the congregation, agitating most strongly those 
near the altar, and running off into little ripples of startled 
curiosity toward the rear of the church. Half-smothered ex- 
clamations broke forth. 

“A miracle! Another miracle!” 

“Who is it? I cannot see.” 

“T can. It is that little lame woman who was carried into 
the church. See! here she comes. How straight she is, and 
how she smiles! Ah, Bonne Ste. Anne! What a miracle!” 

And sure enough, between the rows of eager, questioning 
faces, stepping briskly, with a wonderful light in her eyes and 
a wonderful smile on her lips, came Mére Julie—cured, trium- 
phant! 


The great steamer, with its hundreds of devout passengers, 
was well started upon its homeward voyage, and the village of 
Beaupré, with its green hills and shining church spire, had long 
since disappeared from view. 

Mére Julie, however, from her position of state upon the 
main deck, still kept her face turned toward her humble Mecca, 
and her expression showed that in spirit she was still within 
its sacred boundaries. 

Around her, at a respectful distance, were gathered a crowd 
of the curious, who eyed her wonderingly and commented in 
awed whispers upon her altered appearance. 

Pierre, as befitted his relationship, had drawn his chair a 
little nearer to her side, but he had not yet ventured upon 
the familiarity of addressing her. Indeed, he had only partially 
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emerged from the daze into which the events of the past few 
hours had thrown him. It was a tremendous thing, he felt, to 
find one’s self on such intimate acquaintanceship with a recipient 
of miracles. Miracles!—he had often heard of them, but in 
that vague, far-off way in which one hears of ghosts and 
other supernatural matters. But to be the husband of a mira- 
cle, so to speak—it was a situation not to be comprehended in 
a moment. 

Yet, through all the fear and amazement which consumed 
him, he was conscious of an overpowering curiosity, which had 
taken possession of him almost at the moment of Julie’s cure 
and which had given him no peace since. He regarded his 
wife tentatively for several minutes, and once or twice he opened 
his lips to speak, but his courage had not yet risen to the point 
which would enable him to put the burning question. 

At last, however, he burst forth desperately, choosing his 
words as they lay uppermost in his mind. 

“Julie,” he cried, “how did it feel, that miracle?” 

Julie turned her eyes dreamily on the far blue reaches of 
river and sky; the grandeur and sublimity of the scene seemed 
to satisfy her mood. 

“How did it feel?” she repeated slowly. “I cannot make 
you understand. First, there was a great pain which swept me 
from head to foot—that was when I cried out. After the pain 
had passed I felt strong—oh, so strong! I wanted to rise 
and walk. That was all.” 

A great pain, and then a great strength! Pierre pondered 
the words. He was not given to abstruse speculation, but he 
wondered if, somehow, it would not be the same in that final 
miracle. 





A.“ Map Lesson.” 


“FOR THE BLIND—A WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
LIGHT.” 


BY S. T.. SWIFT. 


¥;ERTAIN developments, and more especially cer- 

R tain non-developments, of our Catholic spirit as 

contrasted with that of other lands ‘possibly jus- 

tify that bewildered questioning with which our 

transatlantic fellows sometimes regard us. Some 

are easy to understand. One comprehends why vocations to 

foreign mission work have not yet been numerous in this coun- 

try of magnificent distances and incessant immigration, and 

why the passion for humanity does not so naturally develop 

into a passion for being eaten, in American seminaries as in 

French. Not because their inmates lack zeal. Yellow fever and 

cholera seasons are their witnesses! Simply, slower martyr- 

doms of loneliness and labor on Western mission stations or in 

isolated and heart-breakingly prejudiced Eastern parishes are 
set before them instead. 

Our foundling asylums and Protectories and Homes for work- 
ing-boys and working-girls are a praise in the earth. We have 
every sort of institution for teaching ordinary children trades and 
making them into useful citizens. Our battle for religious educa- 
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tion has been fought with a vigor almost as resultful as victory 
itself.. Yet, though half a dozen religious communities devote 
themselves to the care of the deaf and dumb, a writer in this 
magazine, as late as 1889, was saying cynically: “When we 
have done everything else, perhaps some man or woman will 
give the meney to found a Catholic Blind Asylum.” But no 
attempt seems to have been made at such a thing until the 
Loretto Mission to Homeless and Destitute Children found it 
necessary, in 1895, to establish a separate branch for the blind 
of that class. 

Has the apathy been because the temporal interests of 
blind children were fairly well looked after in many large and 
well-appointed denominational and secular asylums, and it 
seemed only a question of souls? The numbers of our Catho- 
lic children whose eternal interests have been bartered for their 
secular training in Protestant blind schools on the very methods 
invented by those devoted sons of the church, Valentin Hauy 
and Louis Braille, will never be known till the Judgment Day 
records are made public property. True, those institutions 
which receive public money are supposed to be non-sectarian ; 
but who does not know that that means “anything but Catho- 
lic”! In one such, nearly sixty years old, only two Catholics 
have ever been known to be employed, and those in very 
subordinate positions, although nearly half the inmates are 
Catholics. In many cases parents are tempted to enter their 
children as Protestants, terrified lest their helpless little ones 
should be discriminated against in so alien an atmosphere. 

“A child has to be of very strong fibre indeed to keep his 
religion there,” says one of its most brilliant graduates, ‘“ Noth- 
ing is read aloud to the younger ones except Protestant Sun- 
day-school books, and while we were not compelled to listen, 
you can think how hard it is for a little blind child to put 
aside all its opportunities of being read to. Yet if we did xo/, 
we were simply steeped in Sunday-school-book theology.” 

“T am sorry that I cannot retain you as a teacher,” said 
the principal to her, when she graduated. “I know of no pupil 
I would more gladly keep. There is only one barrier between 
us—the Pope!” 

“May I ask what the Pope has to do with the matter?” 
she inquired. 

“ Miss ,”’ was the deprecatory answer, “some of us are 
born to influence and some t6 be influenced. It is impossible 
that you should have to do with pupils without impressing 
yourself and your religious views upon them.” 
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It would be interesting to know whether all this gentleman’s 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist teachers are totally devoid 
of what is generally considered the first requisite for a good 
teacher—-the power of influencing other minds. 

A blind child cannot be educated at home, save under the 
most exceptional circumstances. Even its own parents seldom 
comprehend its limitations on the one side, while on the other 
they are apt to regard them as far too insurmountable and 
coddle it into a most unhealthy state of dependence. The 
cleverest “sighted”’ teacher, unless especially trained: to work 
among the blind, usually fails to develop their intelligence. 
Cases might be given where the idolized children of wealthy 
parents who had provided them with the most expensive govern- 
esses at home found themselves, at the age of twenty, inferior 
in most points of education to the child of ten or twelve trained 
in a blind school; and yet no such school existed where the faith 
of a Catholic child could be nurtured and its heart fed, and 
the inspiration for such work which has been so widespread in 
France did not seem to have come to American hearts, when 
Bishop Wigger handed over St. Joseph’s Home for Aged Blind 
in Jersey City to the hard-working little band of sisters who 
had for several years been caring for emigrant and “living-out 
girls” and managing an orphanage in his diocese. Although 
their community had been especially founded for the care of 
working-girls and the training of domestic servants here and in 
England, they promptly accepted the charge, and since in all 
God’s growing works one branch has a marvellous faculty for 
developing out of another, their observations upon the help- 
less, untrained old souls who came into their hands filled them 
with a desire to extend their borders, and give such training to 
blind children as would indeed be profitable “for this world 
and for that which is to come.” 

The Home at 78 Grand Street is for the gratuitous care of 
the aged blind, destitute of means. Its inmates can only pay 
in prayers, but they do that generously. Few can do much 
with their stiff old fingers. One energetic little Frenchwoman 
is a splendid piecer of patchwork quilts. As we stood in her 
tiny room and studied the workings of her deft hands, the other 
morning, we longed for a furore for patchwork quilts, like the 
spinning-wheel craze. 

Applicants have constantly to be turned from St. Joseph’s 
hospitable door for want of room, although sisters and younger 
inmates are crowded into the attics. Everything is fresh and 
airy, but the conventual horror of finger-marks has to give way 
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here before the needs of these “Brave Poor Things,” who 

trace their way to the chapel by a hand on the papered wall. 
The sun, flickering and 

flashing through the leaves 

of the grape-arbor at the 

foot of the wide, easy steps 

from the rear of the Home, 

on the spreading green of 

the grassy lawn—surely 

greener than any other in 

Jersey City!—made so 

pretty a setting for the 

quaint old woman and the 

young girl seated under 

the shadowing vines that 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


eT 
the  . exclamation 
| broke almost invol- 
| untarily from our 
lips, “ What a pity 
they cannot see the 
| loveliness around 
them!” Yet both 
were clearly enjoy- 
ing to the full the 
soft touch and rare 
scent of the sweet 


THE HEART OF THE HOME. 


June air, albeit a shadow lay 
on the face of the younger 
which did not lift even at the 
sound of the cheery voice of 
the sister at our side. 

“ Alice is a little homesick 
yet,” said the sister. “ But 
this zs her home and she will 
be all right directly.” 

“Of course,” put in old 
Bridget, joyously, lifting a face 
so bright that it made one feel all physiognomists had erred in 
supposing the expression of the countenance depended largely 
on the eye. “Why wouldn't we be happy here, with the chapel 


THE GATE OF DREAMLAND. 
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and our dear Lord in it, and we making little visits to him all 
day long?” 

Bridget and her companion are two admirable types of the 
class for which this Home was established. Alice has been a 
pupil from the age of seven in a large State institution for the 
blind in the South. Twenty being the age-limit, when she 
reached it she was homeless, her mother being dead and her 
father nowhere to be found. She was a girl of only fair 
abilities for intellectual work, possessed of a decent school edu- 
cation, as much knowledge of the piano as the average girl 
“entertains” her friends with, and a faculty for making bead 
baskets. Bead baskets are not exactly a necessity to the market, 
and poor Alice would have only a life of stagnation and cer- 
tain deterioration in the poor-house to look forward to, most 
Homes for the adult blind being severely limited by conditions, 
but that she had become a Catholic at seventeen, “though a 
miracle it must have been to do it ¢there,” she says nuively. 
The “miracle” brought her friends who had heard of the Jer- 
sey City Home, and applied for her admission there. Sincé she 
will never see this magazine, we have no scruple in saying that 
you will easily pick her out in the group illustrated, by 
an indefinable deadness and inertness of face and figure—the 
invariable trade-mark, we have found, of large secular “ Insti- 
tutions” for children. The blind child, especially, unless it 
has patient, conscientious, zwdividual instruction at the outset 
of its education, unless its weaknesses are overcome and its 
timidities steadily combated and its sense of inferiority lovingly 
laughed down, seems never to gain mental and moral verve. 
Moreover, the routine generally thought necessary in large bar- 
racks makes it impossible to teach their inmates to be useful 
in small houses. 

This defect is not confined to blind asylums. At Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s huge London Homes, such admirable “modern conve. 
niences” in the way of bathing apparatus, etc., are provided, 
even the towels being swung within reach of a child’s hand by 
means of machinery, at the right moment, that a boy from one 
of them would look aghast at a tin basin and bit of yellow 
soap, and probably decline to wash his face at all. We have 
stood in mute despair before the problem presented for our 
solution by an applicant for admission to a Waifs’ Home—a lad 
of seventeen “trained” for five years in a state Industrial 
School, and then sent out to farm work. During three years 
of his time he had knit stockings by machinery. The last two 
years had ' been passed in sweeping the roads through the 





“For THE BLIND— 


‘WHY WOULDN’T WE BE Happy ?” 


grounds with a broom, the superintendent being very proud of 


their appearance. 

Such a system, in which the individual may be sacrificed to 
the machinery, is, of course, even more fatal in the case of 
a blind child. Sisters can generally be trusted to do hand 
work in education, not machine work. For that, among many 
other reasons, religious women should be peculiarly fitted for the 
care of the blind. 

Side by side with Alice is a girl brought up in St. Joseph’s 
Home, before the school was established. She is able to make 
herself more useful about the house in dish-washing, cleaning, 
etc., than many a girl of her age with wide-open eyes, is a 
splendid knitter and crocheter, and, above all, has a sort of 
cheery daring about her which we longed to see assimilated by 
the listless new-comer, drearily struggling with a scrap of knit- 
ting set up for her by an energetic sister who opines that their 
orphanage on York Street needs stockings more than it does 
bead baskets. 

Old Bridget has been in the home for eight years. Losing 
her sight late in life, she was, of course, unable to learn to sup- 
port herself. Nothing lay before the little, energetic, alert 
woman but the deadly monotony and stigma of the poor-house, 
till St. Joseph opened the door into a house where the “dear 
Lord” dwells and Bridget found herself in a Catholic home, 
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with such wonderful opportunities for prayer and praise as she 
had never dreamed would come into her hard, toiling life. She 
spends hours of every day in the little chapel. So, indeed, do all 
the inmates. For the real work of this Home for the Aged 
Blind is the Perpetual Adoration of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Cloistered in darkness, separated from their past activi- 
ties, these dear old souls are yet made to feel that so far from 
being useless, a higher work than ever they hoped for is given 
to them, and that they can win countless blessings for those 
who help and shelter them. The Blessed Sacrament in their 
little chapel is never without a worshipper. Half of each hour 
of adoration is given to the Holy Souls. The rosary is said 
every hour for the departed friends of the benefactors of the 
house and all the sisters, with their blind, offer special prayers 
three times a day for the intentions of those who help them 
feed and shelter their charges, and for the souls of their de- 
parted friends and relatives. 

Seven years ago, two blind children needing care and keep- 
ing came into the sisters’ hands. Just at the same time, a 
graduate of the New York Institute for the Blind, trained 
under Mr. William Wait, the perfecter of the Braille system of 
reading and writing, hearing of St. Joseph’s Home, came to see 
what was being done there. She was a “ born teacher,” an en- 
thusiast as to the capabilities of the blind, and a devout Catholic. 
Small wonder that she saw here the same opportunity which the 
sisters of St. Joseph have recognized, and cast in her lot with 
them, determining to devote her life to helping them to build up 
the work Providence seemed to have -put into their hands, and 
whose possibilities are limited but by funds and friends. 
The present building will only accommodate twenty children, 
with the requisite number of sisters. Each must have careful 
individual instruction, especially at first. This building is 
really too small to accommodate the present number, there 
being no room for that training in calisthenics and athletics 
so necessary for these little ones, though, indeed, thanks to the 
loving good sense which never allows them to feel “afflicted,” 
they romp with the greatest gayety and freedom. “Tag” is 
their favorite game. They are taught not to mind minor ac- 
cidents. The wee-est one, gfat four, straying down-stairs after 
a pet sister, found her two fat feet sliding from under her on 
the wax floor. With laughable sang-froid, she put her chubby 
hand under her head to keep it from being bumped and waited 


tranquilly to be picked up and set on safe ground! 
VOL. LXVII.—33 
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‘* HAPPY THESE CHILDREN ARE; USEFUL THEY CAN BE MADE. 


This school is also a manual training school. Girls are 
taught plain and fancy sewing, machine sewing, knitting, cro- 
cheting, and fancy work, and the sisters are steadily deter- 
mined to;prove that all the blind who have no other defect 
can be self-supporting. Teaching will open before some, for 
the conviction steadily gains ground among educators that at 
least. the primary teaching of the blind is best done by the 
blind. But the most must live by hand work. 

The ordinary school training is very thorough; music, of 
course, being a specialty. Pupils enter to complete a prescribed 
course and are graduated on its completion. Two girls are 
just beginning the regular high-school course. The pupils’ 
facility in arithmetic is remarkable, and the delight with which 
they hail a “map lesson” a pretty thing to see. Some idea of 
the expense incurred in a blind school may be gleaned from 
the fact -that a raised map of Europe or America for class- 
room use costs twenty-five dollars. 

Books are very expensive, and the matter of expurgating 
such school histories, etc., as are prepared for.non-Catholic use 
is a difficulty. An immense amount of labor is entailed upon 
the teaching sisters from the necessity of incessant. oral  in- 
struction, 
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The question of Catholic literature for the blind is, indeed, a 
burning one. Almost everything for their use is either purely 
secular or of Protestant bias. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that a publishing house was lately prevailed on to “ risk” 
the issuing of a small catechism in raised type. Archbishop 
Ryan has gotten out a small prayer-book, as well. 

“One can get as much reading as one likes out of free 
libraries for the blind,” said a blind teacher regretfully to us, 
“if one will read what no Catholic should.” 

When shall we see develop among us a congregation like 
that of the Blind Sisters of St. Paul in Paris? At present 
they number about sixty-six, half of them being blind. This 
proportion is always to be preserved. In addition to.undertak- 
ing the care of blind children, from whom their own ranks are 
recruited and for whose initial training the blind nuns are much 
the more useful—they devote themselves to the printing and 
binding of books for the blind. 

“All blind children seem naturally religious,” says the in- 
structor at St. Joseph’s School reflectively. ‘I noticed that of 
all alike in the Institute. You would think it harder to teach 
a blind child than another, without the help of pictures and 
statues and seeing what is done at the altar. But it does not 
seem so. Our children simply Jove to go to church, although 
the lights and the flowers and the things one fancies children 
care for are not there for them. I do not know how it is. I 
suppose there are compensations for us blind. We realize all 
that a Benediction or an Exposition means as distinctly as pos- 
sible. It is a cruel thing to keep a blind Catholic child starved 
for its religion!” 

Will not all who agree with her help to feed them? “As 
we take blind children from all over the country,” say the 
sisters, “every one ‘should help. Our object is to secure for 
the blind, who are in imminent danger of losing their faith, pro- 
tection, care, and training which will bring happiness to them 
in this weary life.” 

The radiant little faces in our illustrations tell their own 
story. Happy these children are; useful they can be made. 
And the source of their happiness, merry, unartificial boys and 
girls as they are, is much the same as that of old Bridget, 
though they may not. realize it as distinctly—that they do not 
live in a lonely, unpeopled world, but.one in which the saints 
and the angels and our Lord himself are real and present entities, 
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THE ‘“‘ESCALADE”’ OF GENEVA. 


BY MRS. BARTLE TEELING, 


apt to express, and genuinely to feel, surprise 
at any evidence of fairness in historical research, 
of open-mindedness in religious controversy, which 
may be evinced by ourselves. The reception ac- 
corded to Father Gerard’s late work on the “‘ Gunpowder Plot” 
is but another tnstance of this attitude. All that he says may 
be very true and very right, they remark to one another, but 
how in the world dare a Catholic touch the subject at all? Is 
not that unhappy attempt to “blow up” king, Lords, and Com. 
mons, in one common avufo.da-fe, a delicate subject, to be glossed 
over by Catholic writers in company with the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, Pope Joan, the false Decretals, and all the other cruces 
which we are supposed to consign to the graceless oblivion of 
the would-be forgotten ? 

Perhaps no deeper, more fruitful lesson can at present be given 
to the world than that of showing our fellow-countrymen who are 
in good faith that we Catholics, English or American, Irish or 
French, fear nothing, either in the past or in the future; 
that no truth, whether in the page of history or on the platform 
of politics, under the microscope of science or out of the chair 
of philosophy, need or can clash with our great Teacher, the 
Divine and ever-living Voice of the Church. 

So, here and there, as one reads or travels or unearths some 
dusty, half-forgotten relic of traditionary wrongs, the chance 
may come of covering, not alone with the mantle of Charity 
but with that of Truth, this or that ugly “skeleton in the 
closet”’ which has, in its time, proved a bugbear to spiritual 
babes; and one such stumbling-block—a tiny pebble, rather— 
in Calvin’s city has lately fallen under our notice and interested 
us, wanderers in many lands, the more from a certain quaint 
likeness to another historic point now much under discussion— 
old England’s “ Gunpowder Plot.” 

Some time in mid-December last, we, dwellers for the first 
time in that modern Geneva which recalls to casual eyes so 
little of its former gloom and bigotry—bright, lively, irreligious, 
modern city that it has become !—remarked a curious uniformity 
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of wares in the very numerous fé¢isseries, or confectioners’ shops, 
which are to be found in all the principal streets. Rows upon 
rows of little chocolate pots, fashioned as “‘ marmites,” or three- 
legged soup-boilers, filled every window. Size after size they 
rose, from tiny dolls’ vessels up to big, life-sized saucepans ; 
some in plain brown, but most adorned with devices in white 
sugar, and with the word “ Escalade” and the date, ‘“‘ December 
12, 1602,” worked upon their sides. “‘ What are they for? What 
do they mean?” we asked our own special pétissiére, as she 
filled in one of the quaint brown marmites with sweets of every 
hue, formed in the shape of vegetables—tiny carrots, peas, tur- 
nips, potatoes, chestnuts, tomatoes, every possible form and 
variety in the daintiest of /fondants and drageés. And in some 
half-dozen words she gave us the popular story of “le 12 Decem- 
bre,” which we were afterwards to peruse in the more sober 
pages of history as follows. 

The ancient Chateau de Bonne, which still stands, in time- 
worn solitude, above the little village of that name, about nine 
miles west of Geneva, in fair and wood-encompassed Haute- 
Savoie, was, on the 11th of December, 1602, the scene of a 
busier and, if less peaceful, at all events more picturesque activ- 
ity than that of the blaring, shrieking, smoke-dispensing ugli- 
ness of to-day’s steam-trams, which now constitute the sole 
movement, life, or interest of that village and district. We may 
picture to ourselves all the weird shadows and Rembrandt-like 
groups shown by heaped bonfires and waving torches, that cold 
winter’s night, as a little band of soldiers of various nationali- 
ties, perhaps—for accounts differ widely—some four or five 
thousand strong, Spaniards, Italians, Neapolitans, Savoyards, 
gathered under the banner of Duke Charles Emanuel, the 
sovereign of Savoy, who himself, though these his soldiers knew 
it not, lay waiting at Etrembiéres, a little further on, for the 
results of this night’s work. They had been gradually massed 
together from various stations in the vicinity—Bonneville, La 
Roche, Annecy; for the Spanish thousand, lent by their king to 
his good brother of Savoy “to help keep his kingdom under 
right control,” as was said at the time, owned to a terrible 
dread of the Swiss people—that hardy peasant race who, on 
glacier and pass and Alpine stronghold, had learned to hold 
their own and make Europe respect them; so that the leaders 
of this little expedition had waited until the last moment ere 
divulging to their followers the goal for which they were bound 
—no other than Geneva the rebellious, once part of Savoy’s 
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appanages, and always hankered after by its later sovereigns. 
But now the hour had come. The men were summoned for a 
midnight march, arms and engineering tools ready, not forgetting 
a certain mysterious set of scaling-ladders, specially manufactured 
at and sent from Turin, which had already provoked comment. 

The governor of the district, and lieutenant-colonel of its 
regiment, Brunaulieu by name, harangued the expectant 
multitude and revealed their immediate destination. He told 
them to behave well, to fight bravely, and to be sure of rich 
rewards in case of success, declaring that victory rested solely 
with themselves. “Brave people,” he insisted, “to retake 
Geneva, one hour of hearty good-will suffices.” The chaplain 
attached to the expedition, a Jesuit, by name Pére Alexandre 
Humeus, supplemented these material assurances by spiritual 
ones, distributing little leaflets as amulets to be borne into bat- 
tle with them, and giving absolution here and there. Elsewhere, 
very near to the spot, but ignorant, in ‘all probability, of the 
attempt to be made that night, the titular bishop of the city 
and’ Apostle of Savoy, St. Francis de Sales, who had already 
reclaimed the Chablais district, was passing twenty days in re- 
treat with his confessor, at his ancestral castle, before his conse- 
cration on the 8th of the same month, Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

So’ they set forth, moving cautiously and noiselessly among 
the leafless trees and along the snow-laden paths towards the 
sleeping city. A small detachment had already been despatched, 
to cut off any chance communication with the surrounding 
country villages, and they confidently hoped to take it by sur- 
prise; Brunaulieu in the van, with three hundred picked men 
under him, well armed with muskets, halberds or battle-axes, 
daggers and short swords, while D’Albigny, the commander in- 
chief, with his mixed battalions of all nations, brought up the 
rear. All were clothed in coats of mail, and provided with 
hatchets, hammers, and other besieging instruments. 

At midnight they arrived before one of the city gates, and 
éntered the fosse or ditch of the Corraterie,; now. widest and 
most fashionable of the streets of new Geneva. This point the 
town sytidic, Blondel, who was in communication with the be- 
siegers—-in other words, a traitor to his town—had arranged to 
leave as far as possible defenceless, to facilitate their entry, and 
no sentinel was in sight. The attacking party scaled the 
unguarded . wall without difficulty, landed safely upon the 
ramparts, and disposed themselves to remain: there until break 
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of day. It is probable that had Brunaulieu followed up this 
first advantage by penetrating further into the town without 
delay, this initial success would have been crowned by its easy 
capture. Unfortunately, however, for himself and his com- 
panions, he decided on awaiting daylight, while his too sanguine 
commander-in-chief, D’Albigny, perceiving that all was tranquil 
above, sent off an express to Duke Charles, at Etrembiéres, 
with an exaggerated account of their first success. He, in ‘his 
turn, sent off couriers post haste to France and Italy to an- 
nounce “the taking of Geneva.” 

Meanwhile, Brunaulieu and his little band upon‘the ram- 
parts were suddenly startled by the approach of a ronde de nuit, 
or patrol. Concealment was no longer possible; their only 
chance was to succeed in silencing it. The invaders. rushed 
upon the unsuspicious patrol, and threw them, officers and’ men 
together, over the wall, before their victims could have: realized 
their presence; but, as always seems to happen on these Occa- 
sions, one man, a drummer, managed to escape and ‘spread the 
alarm. In a few moments all. was confusion.. The Genevese 
flew to arms; Brunaulieu and his company advanced, forced 


one of the gates, and some street-fighting followed, during which 
the famous incident occurred which originated’ our chocolate 
pots. We give it in the words of one.of the still popular songs : 


“Une vielle, au poing vigoureux, 
Prit sa marmite sur le feu, 
Sans attendre plus tard 
Coiffa un Savoyard. 

Ah! la belle Escalade, 
Savoyard, Savoyard, 

Ah! la belle Escalade, 
Savoyard, gard, gard.” 


Or, as the story ruas in sober prose, a certain woman, Madame 
Royaume by name, was boiling her great ‘‘ marmite” full of 
rice or vegetable soup to be ready for the morrow, when:she 
heard a noise, looked from her window set in the city wall, and 
beheld the Savoyard soldiers creeping noiselessly upward. on 
their scaling-ladders. Without a moment's hesitation she threw 
her pot and its boiling contents upon the head of the fore- 
most, who fell, scalded and dying, overturning others in his fall, 
and giving the alarm to the town, while 


‘““Lou Savoyar vito priron la fouita 
Quant i viron ranversa la maronita!”’ 
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Men, women, almost children, were up in arms and fighting 
fiercely. They succeeded in repelling their foes, and drove 
them back to the ramparts, where an unpleasant surprise 
awaited the invaders; for while the sharp hand-to-hand fighting 
had been going on in the streets, a cannon, pointed almost at 
random by the besieged towards the scene of the first attack, 
had destroyed the Savoyard's scaling-ladders, and they found 
their means of retreat cut off. Taken thus between their pur- 
suers and a yawning gulf, the panic-stricken soldiers leaped des- 
perately down one after another like a flock of sheep, and were 
picked up mangled and dying by their horrified comrades of 
the main body of the army, while a handful of the brave souls, 
mostly leaders, Brunaulieu and his fellow-officers, faced the 
foe until, overborne by the force of superior numbers and not 
a few wounded or dead, they yielded their swords and surren- 
dered as prisoners of war. 

Meanwhile D’Albigny, the commander in chief, viewing or 
guessing at the disaster, was striving vainly from below to lead 
on his men to their support. The half-hearted Spaniards, who 
at first had been shouting “ Vive l’Espagne! ville gagnée!” now 
coolly replied to his entreaties that “our dignity does not al- 
low us to enter this town otherwise than by its gate!” And 
the unhappy commander, covering his face in shame and de- 
spair, was finally forced to retreat with the remnant of his army, 
leaving his brave comrades to their fate. As he and his men 
rode back in confusion they met the duke, riding gaily forward 
in expectation of triumphant entry into a capitulated city. 

“ Back, my lord; back!” shouted D’Albigny as he caught 
sight of him. “Back! The attempt has failed!” 

“Ah, miserable man!” returned the discomfited sovereign, 
with a somewhat coarse expression of disappointment, as he 
turned back to retrace his steps and eat his own words in 
despatches to his fellow-sovereigns as best he might. Mean- 
while brave Brunaulieu had fallen, covered with wounds; his 
companions, less fortunate, had surrendered, hoping to escape 
with life. They were imprisoned, put through some hasty form of 
trial, and then, the populace clamoring for their death, they 
were hanged upon the city wall, near the place where they had 
scaled it, called the Boulevard de 1’Oie: 

“Et bientot aprés diner 
Treize furent attachés 
Dans le boulevard de I'Oie 
Pour exemple a la Savoie.” 
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Popular songs of the day, some of them dating from a few 
hours only after the “Escalade,” give savagely jeering details 
of the last moments of these unhappy victims: poor young De 
Sonas, the first to leap up the scaling-ladder, full of eager dar- 
ing against those bourgeois renegades who had put his own 
father to death, and who, maimed and with a broken leg, was 
carried to the gibbet on a chair; Brunaulieu, whose carefully 
thought-out plans had met such signal failure, and whose un- 
wieldy person precluded all hope of flight; Picot, De Gresy 
and others who fell at his side, and Chaffardon, D’Attignac, and 
the rest—‘‘ the thirteen” who, after surrendering under promise 
of being treated as prisoners of war, were 


“ Mis au boulevard de l’Oie 
Pour apprendre a sauter au vent”— 


a violation of the rules of war which Genevese writers can 
only excuse under plea of yielding to popular excitement. 

“What will your Duke of Savoy say?” they laughed. “ He 
will curse the Boulevard de l’Oie and die of grief to see you 
all hung on a gibbet there: 


“ Que dera-tai voutron Duc de Savoye 

I mendera le béluar de l’oye; 

Ze craye bin qu’i mourra de regret 

Do vo vi to pandu a on zibet.” 

And again: 

‘““Nous ne sommes pas étonnés 
Si dans la Savoi vous tenez 
L’oye pour une male béte: 
Certes, vous avez bien raison, 
Puisque le sommet de sa téte 
Tient tant des votres en prison.” 


The Savoyards are told to be off and eat their turnips, 
which, from the frequent allusions to them, appear to have 
been at that time the staple food of Savoy: 


“O Savoyards trop avides 
A perdre les Genevois, 
Vous avez pris un faux guide 
Qui vous mena pendre au bois: 
C’est d’Albigni que je vois. 
Vous auriez mieux fait de cuire, 
Chacun dans vos pots, 
Vos raves au barbot.” 
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And they are warned that 

“O Savoyards, si l’envie 
Vous prend encore une fois 
D'avoir Genéve la jolie, 
Nous vous mettrons aux abois, 
Et vous apprendrons . 
D’une dréle maniére 
La danse sans violon, 

Don, Don.” 


The story of the “ Escalade” went far and near, -and Pro- 
testant sympathies on all sides raised a storm of indignation 
against Charles Emanuel. He was laughed at by Henri IV., 
threatened with reprisals by the violently Protestant govern- 
ment of Berne, and finally found himself forced to abandon all 
further pretensions to sovereignty over the-town, and to sign a 
treaty of peace, the terms of which were “liberty of com- 
merce, permission to those of the Savoyards who had become 
Protestants and taken refuge in Geneva to enter Savoy four 
times yearly to gather in their harvests.’” The Genevese were 
“not to be molested in Savoy on account of their religion, 
on condition that they did not dogmatize”’ ; and restrictions were 
placed on the construction of fortresses by the duke, who was 
prohibited from assembling his troops within four eux of 
Geneva. 

It was, in effect, the triumph of Protestantism for the time 
being, and such it was felt to be, by both parties; not so much 
in tangible result, as from the bitter feeling between Catholic 
and Protestant which it provoked and encouraged, in much the 
same fashion as the English “ plot’ with which we have par- 
alleled this. Protestant spelled patriot and Catholic traitor to 
town and kingdom in each country for many a long day after- 
wards, and the name of “Escalade” has scarcely ceased, even 
at this day, to be a word of hateful meaning between Catholic 
and Protestant. The latter, of course, the predominant party in 
Geneva, made its anniversary a kind of national feast, at which 
commemorative songs were sung round the family table, and 
religious services of thanksgiving held in the “temples,” or 
desecrated churches; while, on the other hand, the Catholics of 
that time natura!ly felt, regretfully, that all hope of converting 
the town, as the neighboring’ district of the Chablais had been 
evangelized by St. Francis, was at an.end. Geneva, long halting 
between two masters, the rigid Calvinistic government of Berne 
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on the one hand and Catholic Savoy on the other, now definite- 
ly threw in her lot with the “Confederation.” The giddy 
roysterers, drinking to “Genéve la jolie” at their Escalade 
commemoration, reminded one another that 


“Si le Duc ett réussi 
Au zgré de sa folle envie, 
Le collége d’Annecy 
Serait notre académie. 
Nous aurions un méme renom 
Que Moutier, Sallanche, ou Thonon. 
Et pour exercer l'industrie 
Nous posséderions des essaims 
De bénédictins 
Et d’ignorantins, 
De prétres, d’abbés et de capucins,” 


without in the least perceiving, poor souls! how good. it might 
have been had St. Francis’s splendid mission to their neighbors: 
in very deed extended to their homes. 

“La féte de l’Escalade? Ah, they make it an occasion for 
speaking ill of our priests, and evil pictures and songs are afloat 
at this time!” whispered a good old Catholic dame to: me, 
anent the chocolate pots and the flimsy broadsheets of picture, 
and song; so I searched, even among the enemies, for what 
might be said of that cassocked figure with shovel hat; a-sort of 
“Don Basilio” which figures prominently in, every representa- 
tion of the scene. But I found that his only reproach was the 
old story, 

“ Alexandre, ce vipére, 
Disciple d’iniquité, 
Vous disait en trés bon pére 
En Paradis monterez.” 


And in another place 


“Un jésuite trés-furieux 
Exhortait les moins valeureux 
Avec des passeports 
A passer chez les morts.” 


In other words, that the Jesuit chaplain of Duke Charles’s army, 
as Catholic priests will, stood boldly and bravely beneath the 
walls of the town, cheering and encouraging the soldiers, help- 
ing the wounded, absolving the dying, and praying for the 
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success of Catholic arms, while the Protestant champion, 
Théodore de Béze, slept the sleep of a deaf old age through 
all the tumult, and only emerged, when all was over, to express 
astonishment and sing a psalm. The “ passeports” referred to 
above were certain leaflets found in the pockets of the dead 
Savoyards and Neapolitans, and supposed by their enemies to 
be “amulets” distributed by Pére Humeus; as they put it, 


“ Pére Alexandre etait 1a; 
Prodiguant les amulettes ; 
I] prétendait que cela 
Parait les coups d’escopettes, 
Il encourageait ces bandits, 
Leur promettant le Paradis.” 


We will close these pages with one or two of them, com- 
ment on which is needless. 

No. 1.—“ Ego te deprecor, Angele, mi cui sum commissus in 
custodia ut me custodias, mihi auxilieris, me visita et defende, 
ab omni incursione inimici vigilantis salva me. Et ne destituas 
in die nec in nocte, dormiendo, vigilando, stando vel eundo, 
sociare me in omni loco, expelle a me per virtutem Dei omni- 
potentis omnes tentationes satane et in omni bona fortuna 
conserva me in vitam zternam. Amen!” 


No. 2.— “Christus mecum istam crucem semper adoro, 
Crux certa salus mea, 
Crux dividit gladios, 
Crux solvit vincula, 
Crux est in me, 
Crux est immobile signum, 
Crux est via, veritas et vita. 
Per crucem intrat divina virtus, 
Crux Christi fundit omne bonum, 
Crux aufert omne malum, 
Crux Christi aufert poenam mortis, 
Crux Christi dat vitam zxternam. 


Crux Christi domina salva me! quam super me et ante me 
gero, quam antiquus inimicus ab homine in quo te videt fugit.” 





©HE VESPER GHIMES. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN, 


WEET is the Angelus, 
Orange the sky ; 
| Darkling the waters shine 
Glimmering by. 
List! there are spirit-wings 
Sweeping on high! 


Through the bell melody 
Angels of peace 

Whisper in unison 
Sorrow’s surcease. 

“ Thine, the ascendency ! 
Hail thy release! 


“Splendor is gathering, 
Life breaks in two! 

Flashes God’s presence 
Like sun-arrows through! 

Nearer, the scarlet blaze, 
Nearer to you! 


“Soft as the shimmering 
Waters below, 

Closes the shadow-gate 
Whence thou shalt go 

Out of earth’s mistiness 
Into His glow! 


“ Joyous we bend for thee, 
Joy-winged, our call! 
Learn how divinest 
Love can enthrall, 
_ Leaving the limited, 
Grasping the All!” 


“ Angels upholding me, 
Fear have I none. 
Thou, my Redeemer, 
Dost wait for Thine own! 
Solace earth’s weeping ones, 
Kneeling, alone.” 





QUEEN CAROLINE OF ENGLAND, 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES OF NOTED PERSONS. 


BY FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY, 


PREVAILING impression that a marriage is un- 

happy has usually a basis of fact, for while num- 

bers of persons succeed in keeping their infelicity 

a secret from the general public, those who are 

content with their domestic relations never pre- 
tend to be dissatisfied, the stress of motive lying entirely on 
the opposite side. 
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It was Emerson who said that in the most ill-assorted unions 
there is ever some characteristic of true marriage. We are re- 
minded of this when we read that the quarrelsome Xantippe 
lingered in tears for a tender farewell of Socrates, who was 
about to be martyred by hemlock after undergoing a prolonged 
daily martyrdom from her tongue and temper. It should be 
remembered, too, that he was not practical, and that she doubt- 
less remonstrated with him for his own good at times. 

In reviewing the chronicles of the famous couples whose 
woes have become public property, the student of human na- 
ture easily discovers that the subtle, scarcely definable agency 
called temperament was at the bottom of a large proportion of 
their miseries, and that the lofty principle which can surmount 
temperamental disparity was wanting in one or both parties to 
the matrimonial contract.. The position of the church with 
regard to that contract is too generally understood to require 
explanation. This limited paper only aims to présent ascer- 
tained facts from their social stand-point. The reader will 
perceive the bearing they have upon:the interests of the family, 
as the corner-stone of civilization accepted by both the civil 
and the ecclesiastical law. Blame, apology, and justification 
may then be placed upon the side to which they severally 
belong by the common consensus of honesf opinion. 

With all the gain of the modern man and woman over the 
medieval and the ancient man and woman, the increase of ner- 
vous sensitiveness consequent upon luxurious living and ex- 
tended culture is not favorable to concord in close relations, 
unless there is a corresponding increase of charity and of self- 
control. The most crying need of advancing civilization is ever 
in the direction of higher ethics. The foes of the highly organ- 
ized individual are less coarse and violent than those of his un- 
developed progenitors; they are not always visible to the naked 
eye; but along with the knowledge of the bacteria and infusoria 
that infest his food has come a consciousness that his mental 
as well as his material comfort may be injuriously affected by 
a multitude of agencies in the home which were inconceivable 
to the forefathers and foremothers who plighted their vows in 
a more limited social sphere and along simpler lines of -require- 
ment. The pathos of our time-is, that with the widening of 
opportunity in every direction there has not been a correspond: 
ing increase of prudence in the choice’ of a life partner and’ of 
patience in the development of post-nuptial friendship and con- 
fidence. Modern men and-women afe’so’ much. ander the do- 
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minion of the transitional, the hasty and phenomenal, that they 
are in danger of losing sight of the fact that the attribute of 
permanence in the affectional kingdom constitutes not only the 
larger part of its sacredness to the individual, but of its value 
to human society as a reliable factor. 

Very small rocks, mere pebbles, have sometimes caused a 
lamentable shipwreck of the affections. Walter Savage Landor 
said, in one of his “ Imaginary Conversations,” that if a man un- 
happy in the married state were to disclose the manifold causes 
of his uneasiness they would be found by those who were be- 
yond their influence to be of such a nature as rather to excite 
diversion than sympathy. Landor must have had his own case in 
mind. He exiled himself from his charming Italian villa at Fiesole 
on account of bitter dissensions with his wife, a peculiar feeling 
of acrimony existing between them. Mrs. Browning, who was 
afterwards a neighbor of his, soon gained an insight into Lan- 
dor’s eccentricities, and Mr. Browning, her husband, exercised 
a fraternal care over the impetuous old gentleman, after seek- 
ing vainly to reconcile his difficulties at home. He appreciated 
his generous, affectionate impulses, and felt that in spite of his 
want of self-control and his continual distrust of those around 
him, literary artists owed him a debt of gratitude for the forma- 
tive effect of his genius upon his contemporaries. 

Elusive, shifting ideals have too often been the bane of the 
poetic temperament, but they do not necessarily pertain to it, 
as the story of the Brownings and others who remained faith- 
ful unto death to a worthy affection goes to prove. In fact, we 
are beginning to expect men and women of genius to behave 
themselves and to obey the laws, or to be excused only on the 
ground of “non compos mentis.” A few years ago “ Ouida” 
announced to the reading world, in a magazine article, her 
opinion that it made very little difference how many common- 
place women were sacrificed to a Shelley. Mr. Clemens (Mark 
Twain), firm in the conviction that Shelley’s duties as husband 
and father were the same as those of ordinary prose-writing and 
prose-talking citizens, expressed in another review his sympathy 
for the unfortunate Harriet Westbrook, the discarded wife of 
Shelley. It must be admitted that it was constitutionally diff- 
cult for Shelley to behave himself in accordance with any code 
save his own, for with an exquisite perception of the beautiful, 
a rare poetic faculty, a theoretic love for moral grandeur, there 
was a fatal want of balance in his component parts, and a lack 
of fixed principle prevented his naturally tender heart from 
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realizing the deep unkindness of some of his actions. The end- 
less ebb and flow of opinion about the life and motives of this 
famous lyrical poet show that at a century from the date of 
his birth he still holds an extraordinary place in men’s minds. 
An impartial critic needs to demagnetize himself from the lus- 
tre of Shelley’s genius and renown. If he can succeed in doing 
this, he will presently: be surprised, even amused, at the reverent 
judgment often pronounced by sane and law-abiding men upon 
the wild schemes and dreams of the expelled Oxford student of 
nineteen who, despising caste distinctions and marriage vows, 
thought he could substitute better customs by making the indi- 
vidual interpretation of Love the sole moral law governing 
society. Harriet Westbrook, a bright, attractive girl of sixteen, 
was easily converted to his theories and persuaded to elope 
with him. They took the precaution to have their marriage 
legally solemnized, fearing that Sir Bysshe Shelley, Percy’s 
father, might at some future day bring forward a claim of ille- 
gitimacy. The young poet wrote to his friend Hogg at this 
time that he was as happy with his wife as continual pecuniary 
difficulties would allow. She was perfectly congenial to him 
until the limitations of small means and the increasing cares of 
maternity had an effect upon her disposition that lessened her 
charm; then his ideal took other shapes, with a certain delicacy 
of purely platonic affinity, to be sure, but hardly pleasing to 
Harriet. The recorded facts of the case are, that several 
“souls of his soul,” one after another, became common clay 
women in his eyes. Harriet, overburdened with care, naturally 
had “ fits of coldness and insensibility,” under these trying cir- 
cumstances, and she finally took her departure. He soon wanted 
her back, and wrote her some pathetic lines inspired by his 
loneliness. There is every reason to believe that she would 
have returned after this sign of increased appreciation, if just 
at this telling crisis he had not met another “soul of his soul” 
in Mary Godwin. From that moment a hallucination set in 
that his wife had wronged him, and he broke the news to her 
in person, gently but definitely, that the time had come for 
him to put his and her views into practice and dissolve their 
marriage. The world remembers well the sadness, the pity of 
the subsequent story: that their youngest child was born after 
the separation; that Shelley provided for their material wants 
and called occasionally to express his good wishes, making it 
evident, however, that his heart was estranged from Harriet for 
ever, until finally that deserted, maddened wife lost her moral 
VOL, LXVII.—34 
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LORD BYRON. 


strength, and, after serious vagaries of conduct, committed sui- 
cide. Mary Godwin retained the loyalty of the inconstant poet 
during the brief period of their life together only by making 
frequent concessions; she smiled with tact and fimesse upon the 
platonic goddesses that he set up by turns on pedestals. Had he 
legalized her claim upon him, would she have succeeded in keep- 
ing him by her side? The tempest, the sea-change which soon 
after swept away all that was mortal of Shelley leaves the answer 
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a mystery. More and more, as the years go by, the personality 
of this man of genius, the circumstances of his individual career, 
become merged in the Shelley myth. As he really was, and 
given his way, he would have destroyed society; but his myth 
is accorded a place of its own, a figure distinct as the Faust ° 
and the Prometheus Bound, and typifying the conflict of the 
young aspiring soul with the world, its revolt against hypocrisy, 
its fidelity to the inner voice against the outer. This duality is 
somewhat confusing. 

Shelley's friend and companion, Lord Byron, affords another 
melancholy instance of an altered bent given to a life by the 
rupture of a marriage. Cut adrift from home-moorings by the 
decisive, ever-unexplained fiat of Lady Byron, his wife of a 
year, the poet went into exile, and tossed without a rudder on 
the dark, stormy seas of a dissolute career. Flashes of a higher 
instinct, longings for better things, at times illumined his track, 
until finally, an imperative need of a loftier purpose than self- 
indulgence asserting itself in his struggling soul, he espoused 
the cause of down-trodden Greece, and, fever-stricken, yielded up 
his life in its prime at Missolonghi. So great has been the 
glamour of Byron’s verse that his marital. difficulties have fur- 
nished one of the fascinating riddles of the century. According 
to his own statement, they were too simple ever to be found 
out. His harassing debts and his effort to keep Newstead 
rendered it impossible for him to seek a penniless bride, but 
Miss Milbanke’s modest fortune was by no means her sole 
attraction in his eyes; he was proud of the virtues attributed to 
her by public opinion. He said in a letter to a friend at the 
time of their betrothal, “She is so good a person that I wish 
I were a better,” declaring also that it was an old and, although 
he had not suspected it, a mutual attachment. She was 
dazzled by the rising splendor of his fame, and inspired by 
a zeal for making a notable domestic man out of the way- 
ward young poet. His pre-nuptial letters to Tom Moore attest 
his desire to settle down to a wholesome life and his trust in 
the lady’s power to help him to act out his higher impulses 
and to evolve from the chaotic hereditary elements in his 
nature that calm and judgment which make the useful citi- 
zen and the wise paterfamilias. The pair began well, but the 
beautiful structure reared in advance by their hopeful imagina- 
tions fell into ruins all too soon. Lady Byron’s cool, sustained 
temperament had in it no toleration for the caprices of a 
spoiled child and the vagaries of a jaundiced liver. There is no 
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proof that during the year of their ill-starred union there were 
graver offences. No doubt she was sorely tried by his moods 
and tenses, yet one cannot help wishing that the wife had 
loved him to the extent of ignoring his explosive temper, that 
she could have entered more fully into the spirit of her mar- 
riage vow to take him for better for worse, and have kept her 
eyes resolutely. fixed on what was noble and admirable in the 
author of “Childe Harold.” Working along these lines the re- 
sult might have been different. Byron sued several times for a 
reconciliation, to be met always with the hard, severe silence of 
a marble statue. His faithful valet, Fletcher, threw a little light 
on the mystery of the separation when he said: ‘“‘ Any woman 
could get along with my lord, du¢ my lady.” She held with a 
deathless grip to an impression received, and in her later years 
this characteristic may have become accentuated until it took 
the form of a hallucination, so extraordinary were the accusa- 
tions she brought against her husband long years after his 
body was mouldering in the desolate shades of Hucknall Ab- 
bey, voiceless to defend his motives. 

Madame Aurore Dudevant, known in literature as George 
Sand, is another conspicuous example of a changed bias in 
consequence of marital dissatisfaction. Her husband seems to 
have had no fault save that of tastes diverging more and more 
from her own; as they each matured, he became distinctly 
agricultural and she distinctly Bohemian. The poverty and the 
stress of her life in Paris, after she left him on the farm at 
Nohant, inspired her with the spirit of warfare against law and 
authority so apparent in her novels, and which has drawn upon 
them the censure of the church. There were marked religious 
tendencies in George Sand’s nature, however, hard as it was for 
her to submit to authority. She said of herself that she was 
“hal? poet, half mystic,” and eventually she passed out of her 
tempestuous period of rebellion; her old age was peaceful; the 
questions of her ever-yearning soul found their solution in the 
neglected religion of ther childhood, and, surrounded by her 
grandchildren, her last days were her happiest. 

Coleridge was another high-strung genius whose peculiarities, 
jicreasing with his growth, unfitted him for the fireside. He 
was an unpractical dreamer, selfish in his schemes, and Mrs. 
Coleridge, a proud, sensitive woman, resented his lazy indiffer- 
ence to taking a position with a regular salary for the support 
of his family. Finally he left them without a word of apology, 
and never saw wife or children again. 
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Dryden married a title, Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, a young woman impatient of restraint 
and as ill-content with him as he was with her. One can imag- 
ine what his splendid power of satire, tinged as it was with 


MADAME DUDEVANT (GEORGE SAND). 


coarseness, may have been when turned full sweep into narrow 
domestic channels. 

Milton tried wedlock three times, and only once with even 
partial satisfaction. It was his second wife whose memory he 
celebrated in a beautiful sonnet, and she only lived fifteen 
months after their marriage. He was a student of secluded 
and dreary habits. In fact, John Milton, sublime poet that he 
was, suffered from the blight of the Puritan temperament, the 
psychical result of the theories respecting God and man which 
were entertained by that sect. Joy was not a feature of the 
Puritan home. 


As for Dante, the other great epical poet, he went into 
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exile apparently resigned to never seeing Gemma, the mother of 
his seven children, again. He had married her as a convenient 
nonentity after the death of his ideal Beatrice, and there is 
every reason to believe that she was a faithful wife to him. 
“T was pierced with sadness,” he said, “when I lost the first 
delight of my soul, so that no comfort availed me anything.” 
The sorrows of Dante are immortalized, but there has been a 
profound silence throughout the centuries concerning the sor- 
rows of the Signora Dante. 

Bacon, the philosopher, left to the imagination of posterity 
the “grave reasons” he vaguely alleged for his disapproval of 
his partner. 

Addison, the elegant essayist upon whose sentences so 
many literary aspirants have been advised to model their own, 
married a titled widow. She gave up her jointure for the 
sake of sharing his name at the summit of his success, but she 
lacked the grandeur of soul to ignore the sacrifice she had 
made and continually reminded him of the honor she had con- 
ferred upon a husband of lower rank than her own. In ad- 
vancing years the continual friction weakened his powers of 
resistance. 

Some husbands have been comforted by satirizing their 
shrewish wives in print. Cervantes drew a picture of his in the 
“Mistress Housekeeper for the Devil,’ whom Sancho Panza 
was perpetually abusing. 

Boswell’s Uxoriana is a collection of his wife’s sayings to 
him, showing that she possessed a first-class talent for scolding 
epigrammatically. 

Ben Jonson’s wife also was able to hold her own, for when 
he stayed too late and got too merry over his potations at the 
inn, she called there for him and rated him soundly all the way 
home. 

Sir Thomas More’s wife actually had the heart to scold him 
on the eve of his execution. 

Hazlitt was kept in hot water at home by the temper of 
Mrs. Hazlitt. 

Molitre at forty years of age wedded an actress of nineteen, 
who soon left him in the lurch. 

The artist Albrecht Diirer was afflicted with a stingy wife 
who kept him at work night and day for fear they would starve, 
and his biographer says she tormented him “until he dried up 
like a bundle of straw.” 

If the Carlyles were not happily mated, it must be conceded 
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that there was enough of true marriage in their relations to 
make it wrong to class them among those who have entertained 
mutual feelings of hatred and bitterness. Probably, if Jane 
Welsh had kept the patrimony which she relinquished to satis- 
fy Thomas Carlyle’s pride and independence when he took her 
for his wife, their whole story would have read differently. It 
was the consequent poverty which made a domestic drudge out 
of the young lady who had been accustomed to affluence. 
Scarcely inferior in talent to her distinguished husband, ever 
the magnet for his literary friends, she was better fitted to be 
his brain-helper and soul companion than the scrub-woman of 
his floors and the cook of his dinners. ‘‘Tammas was gey ill 
to live wi’,” his mother said of her son, and he could not change 
his disposition nor his digestion to please his wife; and yet 
what a touching picture he made in his long years of mourning 
after she was gone from him! His repeated cry was, “O 
Jeanie! if ye only could come back to me!” 

Some of the celebrated English novelists painted their pic- 
tures of happy interiors by sad and desolate firesides of their 
own. 

Thackeray, pitiless to shams, but tender in his touch upon 
genuine affection, had the briefest experience of wedded bliss 
for himself. His young wife soon became insane and had to be 
sent to an asylum, where she died only recently. There is a 
world of pathos in one of his lately published letters: ‘“‘We 
are most of us very lonely in this world; you who have any 
who love you, cling to them and thank God!” 

Dickens electrified his circle by a separation from his wife 
for incompatibility, after they had lived long enough together 
to rear a family and were supposed to be dwelling in amity. 
When the break came, he said no one knew the misery of being 
bound to a woman incapable of sharing or even of compre- 
hending his pursuits, and she said no one knew what it was to 
be married to a genius, 

Sometimes two persons of superior ability come together hav- 
ing the mental equipment for appreciating each other’s gifts, but 
with a fatal something in their chemistry which establishes an- 
tagonism and forbids assimilation. ‘Then comes the tug of war,” 
for the talent possessed on both sides only furnishes an additional 
weapon. This was the case with the Bulwer-Lyttons. Miss 
Rosina Wheeler was a spoiled, high-spirited beauty, ready with 
wit and pen. Edward Bulwer was a pampered worldling, with 
more temper and more talent than this girl of his choice. 
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Nothing can exceed the imbecility of his love letters to her, 
however; those copied in his recent biography seem to be aim- 
ing to prove the height of his devotion by extinguishing every 
trace of intellectuality, even of common sense. ‘ Poodle” was 
his pet name for the young lady. “Pug” was the cognomen 
he bestowed upon himself. Only a few of her letters survive. 
Quarrels set in soon after marriage. Finally Bulwer banished 
his young wife upon an annuity that was beggarly in propor- 
tion to his means. She confronted him with his injustice at 
the hustings during an election, thinking to obtain redress by 
shaming him in public. He forced her into an insane asylum, 
from which she was only released by the intercession of the 
queen. Separated from her children, she led a wretched and 
poverty-stricken existence, dying at the age of seventy-five. In 
the effort to add to her limited income and to acquaint the 
world with her wrongs, she wrote several novels, Cheverley, The 
Peer’s Daughter, and The Bubble Family, all satirizing her hus- 
band, but his name in the fiction of the period drowned hers. 
While she was struggling to hold him up to public detestation, 
he stood on the pinnacle of his popularity as the author of 
Zanoni and a long series of fascinating romances, some of which 
appeal powerfully to the lower nature under cover of beautiful 
English, fervid rhetoric, and sentimental incident. Only now, 
when the attraction of those books has waned and the unhappy 
pair have gone into the world of silence, those critics who take 
the trouble to sift the evidence will decide that in the begin- 
ning both were to blame for their dissensions, but that in the 
end the husband had all the power and used it most ungener- 
ously. 

It would be impossible to follow up the scores of unhappy 
royal marriages. Among these a distinct fatality seems attached 
to the name of Jane. Probably it will never be bestowed upon 
a princess again. Lady Jane Grey, without personal ambition 
or worldliness, was unduly persuaded to claim a crown, and 
wearing it for nine days, brought death on herself and her 
young husband. Jane Seymour was one of Henry VIII.’s 
victims. Jane Beaufort, wife of James II. of Scotland, was 
savagely murdered. Jeanne de Valois, wife of Louis XI., was 
repudiated for what she could least help—her want of beauty. 
Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henry IV., was poisoned by Cath- 
arine de’ Medici. Jane of Castile lost her reason through the 
neglect of her husband, Philip the Handsome, Archduke of 
Austria. Jane I. of Naples caused her husband to be murdered 
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and married his assassin, and Jane II. of Naples was one of the 
most abandoned of women. 

Three marriages related to the reigning house in England 
are especially pathetic to us because they come near enough. 
to our time for the plaint of the sad princesses to reach our 
ears, and because nineteenth century readers feel a great sympa- 
thy for a loss of personal liberty. The beautiful, sprightly 
Sophia Dorothea of Celle was chosen as a bride for the dull, 
coarse George Louis, electoral prince of Hanover, who afterwards 
became King George I. of England. The unfortunate Sophia, 
the wife, also the mother of a king of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and with a daughter on the throne of Prussia, lived 
thirty-two years a wretched prisoner in the dismal castle of 
Ahlden on the Aller. Sentenced to this punishment on the 
testimony of unprincipled enemies, she was immured there at 
the age of twenty-eight, and inexorably separated from her two 
children until the day of her death. Her supposed lover, Von 
Konigsmark, was assassinated, beseeching his murderers with his 
dying breath to “spare the innocent princess.” In vain did 
the miserable lady swear that she was guiltless every Sunday, 
for all those years, after receiving the Sacrament; only from 
the heavenly court could she expect mercy. George I. was 
called before that tribunal a year after her summons, 

Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. of England, was 
refused admission at the doors of Westminster Abbey on the 
occasion of the coronation of her husband. Loved by the 
people, her recent trial had not wholly cleared her name. 

Another royal Caroline, a near relative of George IV., suf- 
fered for many years from an unjust suspicion. She was the 
wife of one of the kings of Denmark, and her imprisonment 
was even closer than that of Sophia Dorothea. Even more 
appealing than the weekly protestation of innocence was the 
one aspiration of Caroline’s, the crowning prayer of her life. 
It may be seen written by her own hand on the wall of the 
room she occupied in a Danish fortress—“ Oh! keep me inno- 
cent; make others great!” 

Who says the world is not growing better? Not a sover- 
eign in Christendom would be permitted to imprison his consort 
for life. 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WORKING-PEOPLE 
LIVE. 


BY H. M. BEADLE. 


SHE March (1898) number of the Bulletin of the 
Department of Labor of the United States Gov- 
ernment contains an admirable paper on “ Board- 
ing-houses and Clubs for Working-women,” pre- 

a pared by Mary S. Ferguson. Those who are 
studying the labor question will do well to read it attentively. 
I have read no paper of so great interest to labor-people, or 
which gives so practical a view of the evils working-people are 
suffering from. 

It is worthy of notice that a large number of good people 
take such an interest in the welfare of working-women that 
they are spending large sums of money each year to make life 
easier and better for them. And the thought at once occurs 
that these same good people will take an interest in the wel- 
fare of all workers if the evil conditions surrounding them are 
brought to their notice, and especially if the remedy for the 
evils is pointed out to them. Individual action, however wide- 
spread, sincere, and energetic it may be, cannot check the 
deterioration of the working-people under the conditions which 
prevail. A sufficient and continuous income is needed to enable 
working-people to live respectably and decently, and deteriora- 
tion of character must ensue if the standard of life is lowered 
by enforced idleness from any cause, or from wages being in- 
sufficient to meet necessary expenses. When the money of the 
charitable must be added to the income of working-people to 
enable them to live respectably and decently, free from condi- 
tions which tend to viciousness, something is seriously wrong 
in society. The good people who have so generously con- 
tributed of their means and time to give working-women proper 
food, lodging, and raiment, and shield them from temptations 
that would otherwise environ them, will certainly unite with 
others for the amelioration of the evils affecting all classes of 
working-people. 

The paper also shows that large numbers of girls and young 
women are seeking to earn their living away from home and 
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friends at employments which men formerly filled, and that the 
great majority of these do not earn sufficient money to pay 
their expenses in good homes, where they may have good food 
and comfortable lodging and have enough money left to buy 
suitable clothing. When it is seen how far short of a support 
working-women’s wages fall, it can also be seen how impossible 
it is for working-people to advance amid the conditions that 
now environ them, how much they must suffer from insufficient 
wages and lack of labor, and how they must deteriorate more 
and more so long as these conditions continue. 

The paper referred to has been made up from reports sub- 
mitted by ninety institutions for sheltering and boarding work- 
ing-girls and women, located in the larger cities of the Union, 
for the year ending June 30, 1897. These institutions had 
sheltered and fed 29,418 working-girls and women during that 
time. At the time of making the reports, presumably June 30, 
1898, there were in these institutions 3,440 working-women and 
girls, and this number is probably a fair average of the number 
sheltered and lodged each week during the year, and the ex- 
penses of these institutions, not counting rent, interest, or cost 
of management, exceeded the income from the boarders and 
lodgers $181,948.53, a deficiency of about one dollar a week for 
each boarder and lodger. Many of these were charged nothing 
until they found employment, others paid as low as $1 a week, 
while a few paid as high as $7 a week. In the paper the fact 
stands out, written too plainly to be misunderstood or covered 
up or erased, that other people, besides employers, paid out as 
charity in one year $181,948 to assure 3,440 working-women and 
girls decent lodging and boarding places during the year. This 
sum should have been paid by the employers of these women 
and girls, but. they permitted charitably disposed people to pay 
a part, the whole of which they should have paid themselves. 
There is something very wrong in our social industrial machin- 
ery when working-girls and women do not earn sufficient money 
to feed, lodge, and clothe themselves decently, and this fact is 
acknowledged by so many good people that they contribute 
large sums of money to meet the deficiency. Is it not time 
these persons contributing this money were inquiring into the 
causes of the deficiency they so charitably meet ? 

The women and girls who patronize these institutions are 
only a small portion of the women wage-earners of the country. 
The greater number of these live at home; many occupy cheap 
boarding and lodging houses, their wages being too small to 
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enable them to live at any or but few of these ninety institu- 
tions, and these far outnumber those which the ninety institu- 
tions could accommodate. The average cost of boarding and 
lodging one of the patrons of these institutions is not less than 
$3 a week. Such persons cannot clothe themselves for less 
than $1 a week each, but many women and girls, working in 
cotton and woollen mills, as well as in shops and factories of 
various kinds, do not earn enough to enable them to pay even 
this small sum. 

From this report it may be ascertained what sum of money 
is required to keep a family decently lodged, fed, and clothed 
in the larger cities of this country. These ninety institutions 
furnish homes for large numbers of women. Their purchases are 
made for cash in large quantities, and the goods they use are 
obtained at much less cost than if purchased in smaller quanti- 
ties by families. Besides, no estimate is made for rent, interest, 
or cost of management, and these items do not appear in the 
expenses. Yet the actual cost to each patron of the institutions 
is from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. The patrons are comfortably 
lodged and well cared-for, but no better than any worker, man 
or women, should be. The average cost of living at these 
institutions is not less than $3 a week, to which should be added 
$1 a week for clothes. If it costs $4 a week for patrons of 
these institutions to live comfortably and decently, it should 
not cost less than that for workers living in families. If it 
costs $4 a week for each worker in a family (and the house- 
mother should be considered as a worker), to live comfortably 
and decently, few families receive what they should. It will 
cost the non-workers of a family half as much to keep them 
as it will the workers, and therefore a family of five persons 
should receive $14 a week to enable it to meet expenses. But 
few families of working people earn more than ¢9 a week, and 
may earn less. It is, therefore, impossible for families of 
working-people to earn, at present wages, what the reports from 
these institutions show is necessary for food, lodging, and cloth- 
ing, and it follows, as surely as night follows day, that where 
families, year in and year out, are unable to earn sufficient 
money to feed, lodge, and clothe the members decently and 
respectably, they must deteriorate. At least one-third, and 
probably one-half, of the families in the cities where these 
ninety institutions are located are unable to earn such a sum of 
money weekly as these reports show is necessary for their 
support. 
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The fact that a large proportion of our people are not earn- 
ing sufficient money to support them decently, and that there- 
fore they are deteriorating, stares our people full in the face. 
We may build churches and school-houses, we may enlarge our 
alms-giving to the utmost limit, but a large number of our 
people must deteriorate notwithstanding because they are not 
earning sufficient money to feed, lodge, and clothe themselves 
properly. Like the blood of Duncan on the hand of the guilty 
Macbeth, this fact cannot be concealed or put out of sight. It 
faces us as the handwriting on the wall faced the guilty Baltas- 
sar. This great wrong must be righted, or a terrible revenge 
will be exacted of this people. 

Jefferson thought of slavery, and trembled for his people 
when he thought of the justice of God. We know why he 
trembled and what the justice of God demanded of us for 
keeping our fellow-men in bondage. And we may tremble now 
if we heed not the cry of the workers for justice. 

What is being done to remedy this condition? A few labor- 
ing people—few in comparison with the whole number—are 
doing their best to provide a remedy, but the great majority, 
repeating, with Cain, ‘Am I my brother's keeper?” go on un- 
heeding, or if they heed at all, it is to resist the efforts of 
working-people to better their conditions. 
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THE STEWARDSHIP OF BOOKS AND GOOD 
READING.* 


BY REV. M. W. HOLLAND. 


HEN Queen Candace ruled Ethiopia she allowed 

her Jewish servants to go up to Jerusalem to 

worship God according to the law of Moses. A 

certain eunuch, a man of great authority under 

the queen, returning at one time from the sacred 

city, satisfied his devotion, or beguiled the tediousness of the 

homeward journey, with good reading. While he sat in his 

moving chariot and perused the pages of Isaias, Philip, one of 

the Apostles, approached him and said, ‘“‘ Thinkest thou to un- 

derstand what thou readest?” And he said, “ How can I un- 

less some one show me?” And he desired Philip to go up and 

sit with him. Though he was a man wise enough to be in great 

authority, still he did not consider himself able to read every- 

thing with profit or to understand all without a helper. He 

found in Philip, as events proved, a faithful steward of the 

treasures of sacred writings, and a helper in their good and 
profitable reading. 

To-day, however, there are those who teach that there is no 
stewardship of the riches of books and of good reading. By 
the stewardship of books and of good reading I mean the 
charge, duty, or office of judging books, of selecting what is 
good, of preserving, encouraging, and spreading them; of con- 
demning bad books, of labelling them with their proper signs 
of danger, as a druggist marks poisonous potions with the skull 
and cross bones. There are some who declare there is no need 
of any such stewardship, but they err greatly, for everything 
precious, perishable in itself and destined for the use of many, 
is placed in the hands of some steward. Shall books, mighty 
powers for the instruction of mankind, be the only exception? 

It may, however, be objected that in reading every one 
should be his own judge of what he reads, his own guide in 
reading. It has been said, by those who mistake license for 
liberty, that since the mind craves to know all, it should be 
allowed to pursue the knowledge of good and evil alike. As 
of old, in the garden of Eden, to the knowledge of good and 
evil is attached the seductive promise, “Ye shall be like unto 


* Delivered before the Reading Circle Convention of the Diocese of Ogdensburg. 
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God, knowing good and evil!’ They who are enticed by that 
seductive promise come, like our first parents, to sorrow. They 
are made not like unto God but like unto demons. “ Let a man 
read for himself,”’ say they, “and let a child do the same. Then 
let them decide whether what they have read is good for them 
or not. It is the only way.” 

THE POISON TEST. 

Why not let a man, or a child either for that matter, see 
for himself whether the vials on the shelves of the pharmacy 
contain what is good for him or what is poison? If he drinks 
it and lives, it is good; if he dies, it is poison. Let them try 
for themselves. It is the only way. Don’t listen to what the 
druggist says. He is a tyrant and will not let you do as you 
please. So it is with books and all reading; they must be in 
the hands of some wise and competent judge, some faithful 
steward, or they will do more harm than good. For one 
young mind perverted, depraved by a bad book, is a greater 
loss than is gained by the amusement or information of an 
endless multitude. Who shall that steward be? Shall it be the 
state? In a certain degree, for it becomes her office and re- 
sponsibility to promote good literature, to repress what is 
depraved. But the state is not always a competent judge, 
and may not, because of the want of confidence of the people, be 
a successful steward. She may be the handmaid of the steward. 

The stewardship of books and of good reading is, and of 
right ought to be, entrusted to a teacher of morals, for many 
books touch on subjects relative to the morals of the people. 
Then it is to a judge, accredited and approved, of morals that 
the criticism of such books ought to be entrusted. Who would 
put the judgment of books treating of law in the hands of one 
ignorant of law, or who would make one ignorant of mathema- 
tics judge of books teaching mathematics? Who will make one 
save a competent and duly appointed teacher of morals a judge 
of books? It matters not whether the reading touch morals 
directly or indirectly. 

A STEWARD MUST BE WORTHY. 

Moreover, the stewardship of books ought to be in the 
hands of some one worthy the trust of the best book, the 
Sacred Scripture. God, from whom comes every good and per- 
fect gift, has appointed his steward of the law, the prophets, 
and the gospels. He in his wisdom and bounty has deigned to 
reveal them to men. The two-leaved book of stone on which 
the law was written was entrusted to the stewardship of Moses. 
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After the time of Moses the stewardship descended to his suc- 
cessors in office. Christ, our Blessed Lord, during the forty 
days he spent with his apostles after his resurrection, opened 
their minds that they might understand the Scripture—that they 
might be its intelligent stewards. Philip fulfilled his duty when 
he sat by the side of the eunuch and expounded the sacred 
page. The apostles were the authors of the books of the New 
Testament, the recipients of them from their fellow-apostles, 
or, like Philip, the interpreters of the same. So it has been 
since then. 

In every age the intelligent reader has answered the query, 
“Thinkest thou to understand what thou readest?” ‘ How can 
I unless some one show me.” There must have been a stew- 
ard to preserve as well as to explain Holy Writ. Holy Writ 
is the book of books, the good reading of good reading, and 
what is true of it is in a lesser degree true of all books that 
touch the faith or morals of the people, 7. ¢., all ought to have 
a worthy steward; that steward ought to be as free as possible 
from the changes of time, equal to the task of distinguishing 
intellectual or spiritual food from poison; of such worth and 
dignity as to insure the confidence of all those who wish to 
profit by her direction! “Of making many books there is no 
end.” The activity and patience of the steward should be with- 
out end. If the watchfulness of the steward need be great, 
the courage required for such a stewardship must be dauntless. 
Just as a mother, worthy the name, finding a vile book in the 
midst of her children, rises up with honest indignation aroused in 
her virtuous bosom and consigns the vile thing to its proper 
place—the flames; so, too, must the steward of good reading, on 
finding that which is vile and depraved, rise up and warn all of 
the danger, and if possible destroy it. Let no man say that 
is an infringement on the liberty of the reader. The faculty 
of pursuing evil is no part of true liberty. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST THE STEWARD OF BOOKS BY DIVINE 
RIGHT. 

To whom does that stewardship by right belong? There 
is but one to whom we may all turn and say, “ Thou alone 
art worthy of the office.” Whois that? I need not tell you— 
you have known it from the beginning, or divined it from 
what has been said. Who is the teacher of morals, the guar- 
dian of the Sacred Scriptures; who alone tireless in combating 
evil, brave enough in condemning wrong, enjoying the confi- 
dence of all because of a higher office; equal to the task be- 
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cause co-equal with civilization and alone deathless amid all 
else that passes away? Your hearts make answer: it is the 
Church of Christ. By every title is she the guardian, the stew- 
ard of books and of good reading. Not only is the church of 
God the steward of books and good reading by virtue of her 
office and dignity, but also by right of service rendered. What 
grander record does the world afford than that of the work of 
this faithful steward in her battle for her sacred trust. I have 
turned the pages of history, following her course and action in 
the cause of learning-from the day of her nativity on Pentecost 
till our own, and I have nothing found in the records kept by 
men so worthy of admiration and approbation. To be sure, 
the element of interest, of traditions without a reason for their 
being, have sometimes interfered with the official action of the 
church in the judgment of books, and to err is human. The 
action of the church is here advisory, not infallible. But the 
aim, the efforts, the success of the stewardship were born of a 
higher than human inspiration, and have been in the main free 
from human ambition. 


THE CHURCH’S RECORD OF STEWARDSHIP. 


I have delighted to follow the record of the past till my 
eyes, closing in sleep, fell upon the open page of the church’s 
history, and opening beheld the same glorious record. I 
saw the church, faithful steward in the days when she hid her 
children away in the catacombs from the sword of the pagan 
persecutor and from his more deadly moral corruption, and I 
saw her putting the Bible in the hands of her children to in- 
spire them to holiness. I saw her proscribing the heretical 
book that might poison the mind, and the lascivious book that 
might seduce the hearts of her faithful. I saw her when the 
civilization of ancient Rome lay in ruins after the fire and 
sword of the barbarian invader—I saw her coming to gather up 
and preserve the classic letters of departed Greece and perish- 
ing Rome, to guard them as imperishable pillars in the midst of 
ruins they were powerless to support. I saw her saving all 
that was good, true, and beautiful, condemning all that was 
false, evil, and degrading. I saw her again when, rising like a 
queen out of the ruins of that ancient civilization, she set her 
monks to till the fields deserted by men given up to war till 
they forgot the peaceful ways of industry. For every monk 
she set to till the fields I saw her set two at work at letters. 
With the rising sun some went out to toil in the fields, to teach 
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the world the dignity of labor as Christ had taught it, but 
the pride of her intellect went to their cloisters to transcribe 
the sacred books of God and to save and to hand down to us 
the best books of men. I saw the youthful monk enter the 
gates of the monastery, his form erect in the strength and 
freshness of youthful manhood. I saw him laying down his 
quill because his hand, from age, refused its wonted labor. 
What did he bring to the world as the fruit of his labors? A 
copy of a book—the Scriptures. I saw him bring that fruit of 
a life’s toil into the church, to a place prepared for it by some 
pillar, and open it to the world that all might drink from its 
waters of consolation. 

I saw the chain of brass with which he bound his treasure 
to the pillar, lest the world might rob him of all he loved. I 
heard the universal applause that the world of- scholarship in- 
voluntarily paid to such superhuman devotion to learning. But 
the hoarse hiss of a handful of incompetents in history has 
been directed against the church and the monk because of the 
chain, forsooth. Do you condemn the pharmacist who chains 
his village directory to his counter and lays it open for your 
use? When the Catholic John of Gutenberg invented the art of 
printing by means of movable type, with which work he revolu- 
tionized the world of letters, I saw the Eternal City, where the 
chief steward dwells, opening her gates to the conquering hero 
and bidding him come and dwell within her walls. I have 
counted the one hundred and ninety printing-presses that her 
people, devoted to the church and to learning alike, set up from 
the year 1456—the discovery of printing—to the close of that 
century, and I asked, as every scholar asked when the cry was 
raised that the steward was faithless to her stewardship, “ Where 
is there another like instance of enthusiasm and sacrifice for 
the cause of letters in the records of the world?” The first 
book from every press was the book of books—the Word of 
God. After it came books chosen by a careful steward for their 
intrinsic worth, not for the filthy lucre they might bring because of 
their pandering to the evil inclination of the hearts of vulgar men. 


THE TRUE PICTURE OF THE “INDEX.” 

There became, in truth, of making books no end. I saw the 
Church of God asking her most gifted sons to do what you 
would be loath to do—spend their lives reading, examining the 
pages of the endless issue of books, to discover if there were 
evil aganist faith or morals in them. I saw her making with a 
mother’s care an index of what was dangerous, that: her chil- 
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dren might be protected from the serpent’s temptation. Many 
a time the poison was too subtle to be discovered by the young 
or inexperienced, but her wise and learned specialists were 
equal to the task. Turning from that historic picture, I found 
in the effusions of men who never made a sacrifice for good 
reading, the accusation made that the church in all this had 
been the enemy, not the friend, of books and reading. I thought 
of Isaias, “I have raised up children and exalted them, and 
they have despised me.’’ There is not a grander or more con- 
soling spectacle in the world than the passage at arms between 
the self-interest and base passions of men, and the justice and 
fidelity of the church, between brute force and gentleness. Let 
me repeat a comparison long since made familiar by one of 
the world’s greatest scholars. “If a man,” said he, “wete to 
be condemned to fight with a lady, and if she were not the 
least respectable of creatures, she might present a fearless 
brow to him and say, Strike if you will; strike, but you only 
dishonor yourself; you cannot conquer me.” Ah well! the 
church is not a lady. She is more. Yes, she is a mother. She 
is the mother of modern civilization. She is the mother of 
letters and good reading. “At last there will come a time 
when the parricidal onslaught against her will become unbeara- 
ble to the human race, and they who have entered upon it must 
fall conquered, overcome either by defeat or by the universal 
reprobation of mankind.” 

Go into whatever corner of the world you will, knock at 
the priest’s door, ask him for a good book, and he will give it 
to you. You can say “The priest gave me the book; and he 
read it before the king—it was fit to be read before the king.” 
In the house of every bishop were opened a school and a 
library. To the world the church has said for nineteen centuries, 
“Receive this book and devour it,” and the world received the 
book as from the hands of an angel. Entering for the first 
time the splendid library of my Alma Mater, and glancing with 
delight on her literary treasures, I came upon a closed cup- 
board and was surprised to find it locked. I asked what was in 
it. The answer was, “ What ought to be in it.”” “What is this 
place?” I asked again. “Hell!” “What is in it?” “ Bad 
books.” Why should men ask that hell be opened and its poison 
spread among the children of men? 

That which the church has done in the past she does to-day. 
Organization, union, co-operation are the watchwords of the 
hour, and hold the secrets of success. 


















LAND of commerce and of romance, field for the 
activity of the trader as for the poet’s wandering 
fancy, Mexico is known and beloved by disciples 
of the dollar and by dreamers of visions. In jus- 

tice to such a theme as Mexico of to-day none but | 
a skilful writer could be assigned the task that Mr. Lummis 
has now so successfully accomplished.* He has lived many years 
in Latin America, he has conceived his subject in sympathy, as 
he has handled it with dexterous touch, and we have to thank 
him for the result. He is a model for the dashing journalist, 
even to exaggeration sometimes, but he is a picturesque stylist, 
and between them the wording and the illustrating of this new 
volume will solace long hours for many a soul with artistic 





taste. 

If Mr. Lummis is not a Catholic, he has keen and sympa- 
thetic vision, and can write for Catholics. Only ‘let us mention 
chidingly that his comment on the miracle of Guadalupe is as 
wanton as it is unreasonable. This is no place for an essay on 
Miracles, we are conscious—too bad that the author did not un- 
derstand that flippancy of language is ungenerous and unfair, 
when there is question of a delicate matter so dear to the 
Catholic heart, and certainly never yet thrown out of court by 
fair and competent judges. 

In general the author, although touching frequently on re- 
ligious matters, has maintained a gentle reserve. He hopes for 
the mitigation of many a repressive law, but he laughs at the 
idea of an un-Catholic Mexico. And telling the truth, as he 
does of course, no word of his justifies doubt as to the healthy 
condition of religion in Mexico—always remembering its people 
are not of the same type as ourselves. 

To-day no nation can lay claim to any sort of greatness un- 
less commercial prosperity is throbbing in its veins, like the 
blood of life. The fact that the business outlook is so favora- 


* The Awakening of a Nation: Mexico of Te-day. By Charles F. Lummis. Profusely 
illustrated. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
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ble in our sister country is, perhaps, the surest indication that 
she is safely and steadily pursuing her way to greater heights 
in art, education, and literature. And we lay down this volume 
with a lively feeling of satisfaction that the Spanish race—its 
grandeur and vigor now decadent in Europe—bids fair in our 
western hemisphere to renew its youth again, like the eagle’s. 

By the way, no one can help noting how timely is this vol- 
ume, coming as it does from one thoroughly adapted to teach 
us more about the Spanish and their nearest of kin. Now that 
Anglo-American federation and extension of American domina- 
tion are subjects for so much shallow and hasty declamation, it 
is both significant and interesting to note, with Mr. Lummis, 
that the Saxon, masterful as he is, has never, like the Spaniard, 
stamped his racial characteristics upon a subject nation. Lan- 
guage, religion, and features have perished in the one instance, 
as surely and infallibly as they have survived in the other. 

Even though at times extravagant in his laudation of Porfirio 
Diaz, “the handsomest man in the world,” the author has wisely 
and truly bestowed the highest praise on the greatest man that 
Spanish blood has produced for three hundred years and more, 
the second Cortez, the glorious congutstador of turbulent rebels, 
effecting and maintaining so secure a despotism that life and 
property are even more secure under his kindly tyranny than 
within the boundary of these United States. 

Lovely, thrilling, Catholic is the tribute to woman wherewith 
the book closes. Strong faith and beauty, Madonna features 
and unequalled purity—such are the causes that make one read 
these countenances and proclaim again, Es mucha cara, la cara 
de ella. 


Only the infallible arbiters of fame can foretell if The Sun- 
dering Flood* is going to make a stir in the world. The issue, 
of course, is dependent upon the tone and frequency of ‘their 
utterances. In itself the book is interesting enough to float 
along the current of popular favor once it is launched with 
sounding of drum and clashing of cymbal and spilling of wine. 
If assured that to peruse Mr. Morris’s last production is “ quite 
the thing,” maiden and youth and hoary-headed veteran will 
find their task easy and pleasant—and even boys and girls who 
fall to reading the book on sister’s table or papa’s desk will 
be thrilled again by the stories of hard-fought fields and daring 


scapes. 


* The Sundering Flood. By William Morris.. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The prettiest thing in the volume—and its actual tone-centre, 
so to speak—is the communing of young Osborne and his little 
friend across the torrent of the Sundering Flood. That notion 
might have been “ worked up ” a bit more with profit. Sketches 
of deveioping youth and simultaneously expanding conscious 
love give inspiration for thought of the finest and reflec- 
tions of the deepest, for delicate suggestion and philosophic 
theorizing that harmonize with chords deep and sweet as any 
that our nature knows. Mr. Morris had a fair field and a 
good start, and methinks he could and should have brought his 
art to bear more heavily. The scene, the motive, might well 
stand more wording. He could have far and away distanced 
what is good in the similar study of L’homme Qui Rit. But one 
confesses to a sense of disappointment at having to fall back 
upon Arthurian legends and Round-Table jousts when. appe- 
tite has been whetted for lines that would make us read be- 
tween, and help us think. 

The adventures are all good enough, though. If we were a 
boy again, we should go to bed happy and content after having 
turned page upon page alive with action; but as it is, we wanted 
to learn more of Mr. Morris’s views of life on a particular point 
of vital interest. Are we unreasonable when we know Mr. 
Morris has studied human nature, weighed facts, analyzed and 
synthetized theories, fraught with significance and lasting value, 
and powerful to alter the general make-up of the terrestrial] 
sphere? As to any appearance of “ definite idealizing ’—if that 
will go with critics—about social constitution, we noticed noth- 
ing. Perhaps it is there—Mr. Morris’s position makes the thing 
a priort probable—but we were put out by our disappointment 
and we won’t reflect any further. 

The book is a charming English epic, and we hope the 
scholars will pass favorably upon the style; for though in 
the first few chapters you do wish the language was plain 
1898 English, still its glamour wins you and you conclude 
by thinking it just right, and perhaps—perhaps, even more 
taking than English with but a quaint dash of the antique, like 
Lorna Doone's. 

For those who have read Zhe Water of the Wondrous Isles 
there may be too strong a resemblance in the conception and 
execution of this present work. After all, Mr. Morris’s genius 
ran to lyrical rather than the dramatic fields—if we accept that 
classical though inadequate and confusing name as classifying 
poetry. The book before us, like its predecessor, is of the dra- 
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matic order; that is to say, it aims at portraying individuals rather 
than humanity or common characteristics that are common. 
Hence we never must expect to find in them any of those 
sparks of real genius that have marked some of his lyrics. 


It is remarkable to note what the last score of years has 
done for the good old twelfth-century poet, Omar Khayyam. 
In 1859, when Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation first appeared—if 
“translation” it can appropriately be called—the edition had to 
be sold out at two cents a copy. Only after long years, when 
the poem appeared in company with those weird illustrations of 
Elihu Vedder, did it gain any great prominence, and then— 
nothing greater than Omar and his poem! Omar Khayyam 
clubs and Rubdiyat coteries spread over the land, and.one was 
no longer an interesting conversationalist unless he could dis- 
course on the new cult and quote largely from some or other 
edition of the poem. 

Lately Mr. Justin McCarthy has given us a new prose trans- 
lation and Mr. Le Gallienne a metrical one, and now we re- 
ceive the “ New Rubdiyat,” * a sort of antithesis to the theme 
of Omar's verses. 

Presumably that class of penmen whose quills still drip with 
the ink of their valedictories and commencement essays will 
have a bit of quiet fun at the New Rubdiydat’s expense. Two 
things heaven and earth abhor—first, they who gush and rhap- 
sodize over lines the meaning of which has been dimly refracted 
to them through medium of maturer minds; and second, those 
who gravely sit in judgment and voice solemn words of criticism 
anent writers whose veriest commonplaces are beyond the ken 
even of certain college graduates. Both these monstrous, yet 
seemingly normal, products of contemporary education have had 
a word, kind or unkind, for the Persian poet whose work has 
taken rank among the English classics of translation. The 
natural outcome of his vogue was that poor mortals with a 
taste for literature and.a weakness for thoughtful conversation 
have been ever and again paired off in company with rambling 
idiots who were bent upon lauding or exposing the Poet- 
Astronomer, in accord with the dictates not of their own en- 
lightened judgment, but of the last presumably intelligent per- 
son who had commented on him in their hearing. 

I suppose Dr, Pallen will go through something of the same 
sort of experience among the necessarily narrower world where- 


* New Rubdéiydt. By Condé Benoist Pallen. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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in his book will circle about. But he brought gifts of thought, 
learning, and expression to the task attempted, and his work is 
worthy the closest study; and is, or should be, beyond the 
cavil of the undergraduate, the young teacher, and the rapid- 
reading “ hack.” 

It is the pondered comment of the Christian muse on those 
grave topics which have lent themselves so readily to the 
creation of difficulty, doubt, and malign criticism. Do not 
bother with the reading of it, unless you have time to spare 
for thinking out little problems and weighing the solutions 
advanced. One regret we feel in looking over the volume is 
that it must appear without an accompaniment of illustrations 
equal, or at least similar, to those wonderfully beautiful, dreamy 
wraiths and shadows that bend over margins and seem to peep 
between the lines of the original Rudaiydt in its Vedder edition. 
Some man of deep faith may find his inspiration for immortal 
work in the new one, if he is blest in possessing soul to per- 
ceive and pencil to tell the incomparable glories of the Word of 
Life. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s Ruddtydt is published in the back of this 
volume to assist the thoughtful reader’s insight. The fact 
justifies a word of comparison from us as to the relative stand- 
ing of Mr. Fitzgerald’s work and the Ruddiydt just issued by 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. Omar Khayyam’s verses, you will 
recall, have been translated by a number of hands, but Mr. 
Fitzgerald's is not strictly speaking a translation, being rather 
a poem based and built up upon the disjointed verses that 
have come down to us in Persian, presumably of the twelfth 
century. Mr. Le Gallienne’s work results from careful study of 
all the English translations, and he very prettily suggests as a 
comparison between his own and Mr. Fitzgerald’s productions, 
that as the latter constructed a glorious and shapely red rose 
out of Omar's heap of wine-stained petals, so Mr. Le Gallienne 
has now arranged a similar blossom, a shy little yellow rose. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s work really constitute$'% beautiful new poem 
worthy of high place in English letters; it cannot fairly be 
compared with Mr. Fitzgerald’s lines, and yet they do say that 
in some lines it has surpassed them. 


The Rhyme of the Friar Stephen* is a pretty little tale done 
into verse by Miss Donnelly with no great attempt at sublime 


* The Rhyme of the Friar Stephen: A Legend. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. CAristian 
Carols of Love and Life. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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or startling effects, and containing some very happy lines withal. 
Its twin volume of Christian Carols comprises some sixteen or 
seventeen pieces, all of a religious character, and of a flavor 
appropriate to Paschal-tide. We notice nothing in either 
volume very different from the writer’s general run of work, a 
number of the carols, indeed, being reprints of previous publi- 
cations. The Catholic reader is supposed to be fairly well 
acquainted with the author’s style, so we pass on with this bare 
mention of these two new offerings. 


Among the Songs and Sonnets* that Mr. Egan offers us in 
his latest publication we doubt if any will give greater satis- 
faction than “ The Country Priest’s Week.” <A great deal, in 
fact most, of its humor and cleverness will be appreciated only 
by those in holy orders; but it is clever enough to catch the 
fancy of any intelligent person at all posted on matters clerical 
or religious. There is a good, wholesome relish of fervent 
Catholicity about it—although we would suggest some of the 
lines present contrasts too sharp and sudden-—and we are well 
pleased that it was judged worth republishing. ‘“ Faded Leaves”’ 
is suggestively good, and the sonnets, of course, are the sonnets 
that Mr. Egan can write. Presumably the one on St. Francis was 
sprung of the inspiration that produced that very interesting 
lecture on the same saint. The “ Anxious Lover” isa poem of 
that sort that makes you wish to appropriate its sentiment, but 
leaves you reluctant so to do until you have learned who J. 
K. E. is. Those monograms and initials are such tantalizing 
things until an author has died, and thereafter foot-notes im- 
part all desirable information. 


It happens, not infrequently, that the very greatness of a 
splendid character helps to obscure it from the world’s vision. 
Often we find that a man’s humility or shy self-repression is 
responsible for his lacking that meed of fame to which extra- 
ordinary merits have fairly entitled him. Such has been the 
case with Cardinal Wiseman, the predecessor of the late Cardi- 
nal Manning in the See of Westminster—or, at least, if it can- 
not be said the result is attributable to his shyness, certainly it 
has been plain that the most of us have not sufficiently ex- 
tolled or appreciated him. 

Many a reader thrilled with a lively interest in the Oxford 
movement and all its details has overlooked what was always 


gs and Sonnets, and Other Poems. By Maurice Francis Egan. New, enlarged 
edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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one of its most striking features—the sight of Wiseman, lying 
in wait on the other side of the line, watching with lynx-eye 
every stir in the Tractarian camp, every now and again sending 
out an exvot, time after time dealing some mighty blow from an 
unexpected quarter, following, guiding, correcting every move 
of those whom he knew to be honestly picking their way out of 
the labyrinthine intricacies of hereditary and disciplined errors. 

Wiseman’s character, like his history, is a thing of powerful 
and varied interest. His first return from Rome brought him 
into the centre of an activity that was thought likely at the 
worst to do much harm, and at the best to work very little 
good. English Catholics were suspicious of the Tractarians and 
kept the cold shoulder turned toward Oxford; even among the 
Catholic clergy sympathy and co-operation were at low ebb. 
Wiseman, quick to perceive and instant to act, dashed to work 
with an impetuosity of zeal and a depth of wise and sympathetic 
charity that revolutionized matters at once. Two years after 
the inauguration of the Oxford movement the Catholic Re- 
vival was under way, general interest in the religious situation 
awakened, and the Dublin Review began the campaign destined 
so powerfully to reinforce the good influences that were stirring 
the wiser and truer souls in the Establishment, and rendering 
them every moment more and more dissatisfied with their posi- 
tion. 

The book before us,* containing, as it does, extracts from the 
voluminous and miscellaneous publications of the first Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, will be interesting and useful to 
those who have newly awakened to a sense of Wiseman’s great- 
ness. Doctrine, polemics, morals, devotion are the four divi- 
sions, wherein the varied extracts give us a faint glimpse of 
the writer’s many-sided genius. The volume is most timely. 
Coming in the wake of that splendid publication of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s, and in the dawning of a rising cult of Wiseman, it is 
sure of a hearty reception at the hands of many very different 
from one another in race, sympathy, and religion. 


After over four centuries of comparative obscurity, the com- 
plete works of the Venerable Denys the Carthusian + are to be 
at last brought out in a manner not out of keeping with their 
abiding value. The Carthusian monks of Montreuil have charge 

* Characteristics from the Writings of Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman. Selected by Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Burns & Oates; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 


Benziger Brothers, 
+ Doctoris Ecstatic’ D. Dionysit Cartusiani. Opera omnia. Vol. i.: In Genesim. 
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of the edition, and it seems not too much to say that if their 
labor is brought to the issue outlined in the prospectus, it will 
be one of the book-making events of the century. Forty-eight 
large quartos, each of approximately eight hundred double.col- 
umn pages, are to be published at the rate of three or four a 
year—all carefully edited and indexed and of such an appear- 
ance as the finest printer’s work can give. At first sight it 
would seem that the cost of such a set must place it at a quite 
impossible figure for the ordinary bibliophile ever to hope 
reaching; for apart from the immense expenditure of labor 
and time, the mere cost of publication, together with accessory 
outlays, will be one hundred thousand dollars. Yet, wonderful 
to say, the price of each volume is the astonishing trifle of 
eight francs. Not gain, say the devout editors, but desire that 
the genius and piety of a great monk and doctor be brought 
to the knowledge of mankind, is the motive inspiring us to un- 
dertake this task. Surely they are sincere. The works of this 
solitary of the fifteenth century may be divided into Scriptural, 
comprising commentaries, exegetical and mystical, on the whole 
Bible ; Theological, including a treatise on the Sentences, gen- 
eral and particular dogmatic dissertations, and a polemic against 
Mohammedanism ; Philosophical, chiefly in exposition of Boé- 
thius’ famous De Consolatione Philosophie, and Devotional, in 
which scarcely any aspect of the spiritual life is left uncon- 
sidered. To all these departments of sacred science few men 
have brought a vaster erudition, and fewer still a more deep 
and attractive piety, than this son of St. Bruno. In the Fathers 
he is profoundly read, with the unequalled theologians of the 
Middle Age he is intimately and accurately acquainted, and as 
to Scriptural thought and language, they had been pondered 
until they became his own. The characteristic most prominent 
in the venerable author’s style is that of freshness and unction, 
qualities which have made him known as the Ecstatic Doctor. 
From even this rapid estimate, it is evident enough that this 
monument of monastic sanctity and science ought to be wel- 
comed cordially. It is one of the last as well as one of the 
worthiest representatives of what has been styled “the sublime 
efflorescence of the Catholic Middle Age ’—and as such, Catho. 
lic students and scholars, following Bellarmine, a Lapide, St. 
Alphonsus, and St. Francis de Sales, all-of whom admired and 
praised the Venerable Denys, should not allow themselves to 
be without interest in its success. 
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In his present volume of Songs of Two Peoples* Mr. James 
Riley, who has already appeared before the American people, 
treats of life in New England and Ireland, giving us besides 
many miscellaneous poems. The songs of both countries are 
for the most part written in dialect. Those of New England 
present a picture of country life, of the farm, the house, the 
county fair, etc., but we cannot say that Mr. Riley has suc- 
ceeded in producing anything like true poetry. The matter 
treated of is often childish; endings are employed which are 
needless except for the purpose of supplying rhyme, and here 
and there the rules of metre are grossly violated. 

The songs of Ireland reach a somewhat higher level, and 
give evidence of more vigor and better thought, but they also 
are sadly lacking in the essentials of good poetry. Instead of 
giving us the pure Irish dialect, Mr. Riley often employs the 
erroneous exaggerations of the stage comedian. The miscella- 
neous poems are quite varied—religious, patriotic, narrative ; 
among them is one termed “ Aspiration,” which might be men- 
tioned as among the best in the whole volume. All of the 
poems are short. The book itself gives evidence of taste and 
care on the part of the publishers. 


It is a rather ingenious method of familiarizing the young with 
the works of some of our well-known writers to print their 
faces and publish their thoughts on playing-cards,+ but we 
wonder whether the writers themselves have given their cordial 
consent to the scheme. We did appreciate and respect the 
retiring modesty of some few who some time ago were loath 
to give to the public the salient facts of their life and posi- 
tively refused to have their portraits published. Now their 
faces are printed on playing-cards, where we usually find actresses 
and zd omne genus, to be mauled over by unrespecting hands 
and to be joked about in the frame of mind which one carries 
to the gaming-table. It seems to us that we may very well 
trust to the writers’ own talent and forceful way of saying good 
things to make their names and sayings familiar to Catholic 
households. 

* Songs of Two Peoples. By James Riley. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


+ Game of Quotations from Catholic American Authors. Pictorial Game of Catholi 
American Authors. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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I1.—FATHER DOMINIC, C.P., AND THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND.* 


On the evening of October 9, 1845, at Littlepore, to which 
place Newman and some of his closest companions had retired 
for serious thinking and prayer, Father Dominic accepted their 
profession of faith, heard their confession, and the next morn- 
ing gave them Holy Communion. “The conversion of New- 
man,” said Disraeli, “dealt a blow to the Establishment from 
which it still reels.” That Newman should have chosen Father 
Dominic for his spiritual father is entirely singular. There 
were far more learned churchmen in England than the humble 
Passionist. There were priests of native stock, anyhow men 
who could speak English. Dominic was an Italian, could hardly 
muster enough English to preach a fluent sermon. But the 
reason, Newman avers in a letter written the evening before his 
reception, was the fact that Father Dominic “from his youth 
has been led to have distinct and direct thoughts—first about 
countries of the North and then of England. .... Heisa 
simple, holy man; and withal gifted with remarkable powers.” 

Twenty-five years before, God put it into the heart of the 
rude Italian peasant lad to desire the conversion of England. 
He knew little of Protestantism and probably less of England’s 
heresy, but the desire to restore to Christian unity the races of 
the North, acquired in some way, probably from traditionary 
folk-lore about St. Paul of the Cross, with whom it had been a 
life-thought, seemed to possess his soul until it led him to ac- 
cept the habit of a Passionist, and, by another strange coinci- 
dence, the obedience to found the Passionists in Belgium, and 
by a still more remarkable providence, to plant the offshoot 
of his community in English soil. For a short decade of years 
he gave missions and preached retreats, and in whatever way 
possible participated in the religious awakening in England. 
Everywhere he went he left behind him a reputation for sanc- 
tity. Newman caught a glimpse of him in passing, was im- 
pressed by his simplicity and his holiness, and what perchance 
tracts could not do, or theological lore could not do, or the 
learning of the university could not do, Father Dominic’s sanc- 
tity of soul did. It brought Newman and a host of others to 
their knees in confession and to their home in their Father's 
house. 

* Life of the Very Rev. Father Dominic of the Mother of God (Barberi), Passionist, 
Founder of the Congregation of the Passion, or Passionists, in Belgium ana England. By the 


Rev. Pius Devine, Passionist, Author of Zhe Life of Father Ignatius Spencer. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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The publication of Father Dominic’s life just now will give 
an added interest to the conversion of England. It will have 
the effect of widening and deepening that spirit of prayer for 
the return of the Anglo-Saxon to the unity of faith. The Holy 
Father counts as much on a work that Father Ignatius Spencer 
did as he does on the work Cardinal Wiseman did. He places 
as much confidence in the results accruing from such associa- 
tions as the Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion as he 
does on the discussion of polemical questions or the dissemina- 
tion of controversial literature. We think over here that there 
is far too much controversy in the Apostolate in England 
now. English Catholic polemics reek with it,.and often in a 
spirit of bitter antagonism. The great mass of the English 
middle class is hardly touched yet. We know in its dissent 
and the setting up of private judgment it is filled with pride 
and in danger of drifting off into the exterior darkness of 
rationalism. It needs to be attracted by the establishment of 
common sympathies, it must be warmed up by an expression of 
the deepest love, and it must be drawn to the church by the 
Apostolate of prayer. More Father Dominics will beget other 
Newmans. 

What is true of England is true as well of America. Men 
of saintly lives, of a spirit of devotion and prayer, of a spirit 
differing ‘‘a whole heaven’s measure” from that worldly spirit 
of ease, affluence, respectability, and withal slumbering and apa- 
thetic nonchalance, which is called by the name of Episcopalian- 
ism—men of this calibre are wanted to bring the Ritualists to 
a sense of duty to God and their own souls. Ritualism is one 
of the most cunningly devised pieces of Satan’s craftsmanship 
the religious world has known. A few select souls see through 
its jugglery and its mimicry, but the greater number are satis- 
fied with the “ Apistry ” and are caught in the meshes of the 
net it spreads about them, where they are held with weary- 
ing and unsatisfied longings their whole life long. 


2.—MRS. WARD'S LATEST BOOK.* 


Helbeck of Bannisdale is a sad story, vibrant with the trage- 
dies of life and love and death. The plot is nothing; the 
superficial or sated novel-reader scans it over and finds a sim- 
ple tale of love and suicide, and fastens upon these facts as the 


By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. In two volumes. New York: The 


* Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
Macmillan Company. 
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bone and sinew of the story. But it would be unjust, preju- 
diced, bigoted to so classify a book which has been written 
with a far deeper purpose than the creation of a new and 
striking novel. Mrs. Ward has tried to sound the whole height 
and depth and breadth of the difference which lies between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic, and the intensity and earnestness 
of her purpose in trying flashes out at times with an irresisti- 
ble appeal. Mrs. Ward thinks that she has defined who are 
not Catholics in some of the passages of her book, and we agree 
that she has done it with wonderful skill, with singular and as- 
tonishing penetration into the differences in habits of thought 
and states of soul which distinguish the Catholic from all other 
believers and unbelievers. Her information of Catholic things, 
Catholic ideas, traditions, even those unwritten, indefinable tradi- 
tions which Catholics transmit to one another, as national traits 
are perpetuated, is apparently almost flawless. She has not 
merely touched upon such things here and there, and, as so 
often happens with the clever novelist, by a merely happy 
chance hit upon the right word or definition; she has written 
a Catholic story, professedly to define Catholic character and 
the effect of Catholic faith on the lives of the men and women 
of her book. 

Has she done it truthfully? Yes, with a most astonishing 
truthfulness for one who has not for a single instant grasped 
or realized the essence of the faith; for one who has never 
believed. Therein only lies the Sesame to the knowledge of the 
faith—édelieving. And that comes not by prying but by praying ; 
not by fretful questioning, or through the querulous searchings of 
the sceptic who is constantly casting stones in the pathway be- 
fore him, while at the same time he finds fault with a patient 
Providence for not picking them up, nor least of all through 
the proud challenge of the rationalist and the man of science; 
but faith is a gift of God, his best, most precious gift, the pearl 
without price, in search of which a life-time is not too much 
to throw away if we possess it not. ; 

It is the only link that can hold together the forces of ex- 
istence, those strong, terrific passions below the surface of the 
soul which when they are summoned from their depths will heed 
no human voice, speaking with mere human authority, bidding 
them subside. Alas! the wreck, the chaos, the despair, the 
black nothingness that lies before a soul without eyes to see 
or ears to hear such a voice when the tempest breaks at last 
upon it and it is confronted with the awful question, God or 
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no God? Mrs. Ward has depicted it all. The infinite pathos 
of this combat being wrought out in the soul of one frail, or- 
phaned girl, with a spirit like an eagle’s and a being intoxicated 
with the wine of joy and love and life, going down to her 
death because she could not believe when she desired to, prayed 
to, longed to with every faculty of her soul, strikes argument 
dumb. But this is an hypothesis as impossible as to accuse the 
Creator of damning one of his creatures against his will, and 
it is an hypothesis conceivable only by an unbeliever. 

What power of persuasion is there left, however, to con- 
vince those outside the church—to make them believe it once 
and for all!—that faith is not a matter of medals, images, and 
pious pictures; that these things are but a handful of symbols 
that Mother Church would quickly take away from us as toys 
we had disfigured and broken wantonly if we made them the 
objects and essentials of our religion, and would send us out 
without. sign or symbol, destitute of all these things, if by such 
poverty we might win our brethren to the simplicity of the 
faith? And would we not go and willingly, our only staff His 
cross, our only food His Manna from Heaven? 

It does not seem that a book just like this one of Mrs. 
Ward’s could have been possible had the writer sought her 
material among :the religious conditions of Americans, both 
outside and inside the Catholic Church. The situations she de- 
fines would be inconceivable in other environment than that 
in which she has placed them. An American Catholic, not to 
speak of an American non-Catholic, would involuntarily shudder 
at the aspect of his religion under the shadow of these old- 
world traditions. In some places the author seems to have 
dipped her pen in the blackest of black inks with which the 
“Dark Ages” are generally described by Protestants, and 
through the lips of her heroine loosens her own tongue in 
revilings against a religion which if it were in deed and truth 
the religion she describes would deserve such revilings, while, 
again, she flashes forth into an appreciation of the church which 
seems more than intuitive—rather inspired. 


3.— POLITICAL CRIME.* 
Portions of M. Proal’s treatise on Political Crime read 
astonishingly like a papal encyclical on the best methods of 


* Political Crime. By Louis Proal. With an Introduction by Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, of Columbia University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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government. Coming from a French jurisconsult and fathered 
by Columbia’s eminent professor, that it is thoroughly permeated 
with an exceedingly healthy religious tone is not a little sur- 
prising. Besides being still another evidence of the way in 
which the spirit of religion is crowding aside the agnosticism of 
Spencer in the approved text-books and higher studies of the 
secular universities, it is salutary and uncompromising in its 
statement of the fundamental ethics which should inspire the 
official acts of governments if they would live and confer the 
greatest blessing on the people over which they rule. The key- 
note of the book is found in its last paragraph: ‘ Science with- 
out conscience, Rabelais has said, is the ruin of the soul. 
Politics without morality are the ruin of society.” The ethics 
of the mere politician have no basis in the absolute principles 
of morality. For him the end will always justify the means, 
and that is right which conserves his immediate purposes. A 
Machiavellian policy which secures present success and per- 
petuates the leasehold of power and authority, is a law unto 
itself. The ideals it sets up are not coterminous either with 
philosophical truth or the standards of higher morality. It lives 
by craft and violence, it thrives on cunning, lies, and duplicity. 
For the time being it may enjoy the sense of triumph, but in 
the long run it plunges headlong into the mire of disaster and 
revolution. “If society is to be saved from the corruption by 
which it is invaded and from the revolutionary barbarism by 
which it is threatened, spiritual teachings must be restored to 
the place they formerly occupied in men’s minds and in politics. 
The sentiment of duty and of personal responsibility must be 
re-established in the public mind and in the education of the 
young,” says M. Proal, and constructively says Franklin Giddings 
of Columbia. An unsophisticated man would think that there 
is plea being made for the establishment of a parochial school. 
“ Hostility to religion is contrary to sound politics. Merely 
from a utilitarian point of view, the blindness and perversity 
are incomparable of those incredulous fanatics who would rob 
their fellows of the beliefs in which they find consolation. 
Who can deny that religious sentiment conduces to morality? 
The more religious citizens there are in a state, the fewer are 
the restless spirits, the socialists and the anarchists,” says M. 
Proal. Logically, then, the public professor of agnosticism is a 
public criminal. The policy which persistently refuses to 
acknowledge in a practical way the necessity of conjoining re- 
ligious and secular education is a senseless one, and the advocates 
VOL, LXVII,—36 
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of systems of instruction who stand at the door of the school- 
room and will have “no God in their knowledge” are equally 
as guilty of political crimes as any of the sponsors of electoral 
corruption or the doers of political spoliation, or the begetters 
of political hypocrisies against whom M. Proal hurls his strong- 


est invective. 


4--—-THOUGHTS OF A RECLUSE.* 


It is a joy for ever, because it is a thing of unfading beauty, 
to take a casket of precious jewels and look into their depths 
and wonder where such treasures of light and color are stored, 
and marvel still the more that with every turn such iridescence 
can be created. Professor O'Malley has filled a casket with 
most exquisite gem-thoughts, which gleam and sparkle like 
precious stones. Jewels are said to have souls. Imprisoned 
within hard and confining walls, dreaming of a wider life, ach- 
ing for release, they flash their anger. Be this as it may, these 
Thoughts of a Recluse have souls, every one of them. They are 
full of life. They warm the heart, they elevate the soul, they 
lift the veil now and then and give the reader a glimpse into 
the inner realm of being. 

The book is one to be carried in one’s pocket, to be read 
at intervals; one of those “five-minute books” which Cardinal 
Manning says every cultivated thinker should have at hand 
and delve into at odd moments. 


* Thoughts of a Recluse. By Austin O'Malley, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Chicago, Akron, 
and New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 




































THERE is not anything which has happened in 
current ecclesiastical history of so significant a na- 
ture as the meeting of the seminary presidents at 
Dunwoodie last month. The chief significance of this gathering 
lay not in what was done, as it was and is in the affirmation 
of the need of correlating the educational forces of the country 
and of so organizing these energies that all may pull together 
and in the same direction. 





»— 
oo 


Professor O'’Malley’s article printed in our last issue caused 
a profound sensation in the educational world. It made many 
of the leaders realize that if they would stem the movement 
towards the secular universities which to-day locates fifteen 
hundred Catholic students in only six per cent. of the non- 
Catholic institutions, they must work together with more united 
purposes and with constantly improving methods. 








The meeting at Dunwoodie was significant, too, in the univer- 
sality of its representation. Not one of the educational factors 
was estranged from the purpose of the meeting. Sulpician and 
Jesuit, Vincentian and secular—all had their places at the con- 
ference, and they seemed to concur with perfect unanimity in the 
methods suggested to attain the end proposed. 





There is a perfect din of rapid-fire talk among ministers and 
Anglo-maniacs about the Anglo-Saxon and his conquest of the 
world, and the same rattle is made about the evangelization 
of the Philippines. Now for the first time is “pure religion” to 
be ministered unto the native. We wonder if the “pure reli- 
gion’ administered by so-called missionaries, to send whom to 
the Philippines collections are now being taken up in Protestant 
churches, will have the same fatal results there as it had in the 
Sandwich Islands. 


- 





About the worst that can be said against the paternal 
administration of the “ Padres” in the Philippines is that the 
natives have a passion for the cockpit, and that they love their 
gallos as an Arabian loves his horse. It is admitted that they 
are virtuous, thrifty as one needs to be in a warm climate, 
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religious and honest: Anyhow cock-fighting is a trifle less harm- 
ful to national life and morals than the Anglo-Saxon fire- 


water given to the American Indian. 
selitiadaiap anita 


John Morley is accounted to be a man of a very level head 
as well as of a farsighted and statesman-like view of. interna- 
tional relationships. His words on the treaties, offensive and 
defensive, between England and America, which are so loudly 
called for in some quarters, ought to be seriously pondered 
over. He says: “I know tens of thousands of the best and 
wisest men in America who believe that hardly any more in- 
expressible calamity can befall mankind than that a community, 
as Lincoln nobly said, conceived in freedom and dedicated to 
the happiness of free and equal men, should entangle itself in 
the unrest and intrigue of militarism, which are the torment and 
scourge of the old world.’”’ America has usually been very 
shrewd in her political affinities, and this traditional shrewd- 
ness will lead her to keep her hands far away from the seeth- 
ing witches’ cauldron which keeps the peace of Europe in a 
perpetual ferment. 








(iain 

The celebrations of '98 in Wexford have passed. The spirit 
that breathed through them all was one of implacable antagon- 
ism to English rule. We are enemies, we cannot forget the 
storied wrongs of a hundred years ; we but bide our opportunity 
to strike the blow at English domination. We submit now 
because we are compelled to by superior physical force, but 
we submit only as long as we must. These things were said over 
and over again at the great gathering of forty thousand stal- 
wart Wexford men, on Vinegar Hill, on Whitsunday last. In 
the light of it all there is a deep meaning in Chamberlain’s 
speech, when he said that before many moons there may be 
arrayed against the military supremacy of England a powerful 
European coalition, and the only quarter that. we may turn to 
for friendly help is America. 

If the same spirit animates the Irish race abroad as was 
voiced on Vinegar Hill, and it undoubtedly does, before there 
can be the twining of the Stars and Stripes with the English 
flag, it may be deemed a useful thing to grant the fullest 
measure of political freedom to down-trodden Ireland. 

“There never yet was human power 
That could withstand, if unforgiven, 
The patient watch and vigil long 
Of those who treasure up a wrong.” re 
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LIVING CATHOLIC MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Ir is somewhat the fashion to look on the specialist as a man 
of one idea. It is forgotten that the true specialist must first 
be a man of culture. If this, even in some of our American 
universities which imitate the German plan, be overlooked, it is 
a misfortune. The position of Dr. Weir Mitchell as a medical 
specialist is not injured by the fact that he has become a suc- 
cessful novelist, or that of Dr. Edward Lee.Greene, the subject 
of this sketch, by his having delivered some of the most serious 
and successful lectures on philosophical and theological subjects 
that have of late been presented to the Brooklyn Institute. 

Edward Lee Greene, LL.D., one of the eminent botanists 
of the world, and without doubt the acknowledged master of 
botanical nomenclature in the world, is, first of all, a man of 
culture, and, after that, a specialist. Dr. Greene, who is at 
present professor of botany in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, was born at Hopkinton, R.I., on August 20, 1843. He 
comes of old Puritan stock, and the line of his ancestors goes 
back to the very founding of New England. Of this he is not 
specially proud, preferring rather to be of the Father’s family, 
where he has found those angel faces whose smiles he had, like 
Newman, lost so long. In 1866 he received the degree of Ph.B. 
from Albion College; his degree of LL.D. was conferred by 
the University of Notre Dame; he was made a member of the 
Anglican clergy in September, 1871. Dr. Greene was Ritualist— 
in fact, he seems always to -have been Catholic in spirit; he 
rather avoided Catholics themselves, but “he was fond of fre- 
quenting Catholic churches and he loved the Real Presence. It 
is not easy to get him to talk about the minutie of his con- 
version, but it is evident that he was not influenced by any 
person; he came to the church as steel comes to a magnet, 
and he was received at old St. Mary’s Church, San Francisco, 
by the Very Rev. Father Prendergast, February 5, 1885. While 
rector of the Anglican church at Berkley he had pursued botani- 
cal studies under the shadow.of the University of California, 
in which he was professor from 1885 to 1895. In September, 
1895, he entered the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic 
University, as head of the botanical department. The prin- 
cipal botanical writings of Dr. Greene are: New Species of 
Plants from New Mexico; New. Plants of California, Arizona, 
and Mexico; Studies in the Botany of California and Parts 
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Adjacent ; Bibliographical Notes on Well-Known Plants; Pittonia, 
a series of eighty-seven papers, in two volumes; J//ustrations 
of West American Oaks; Flora Franctscana: An attempt to 
classify and describe the Vascular Plants of Middle California; 
Manual of the Botany of the Region of San Francisco Bay: A Sys- 
tematic Arrangement of the Higher Plants growing spontane- 
ously in the Counties of Marin, Sonoma, Napa, Solano, Contra 





EDWARD LEE GREENE, LL.D. 


Costa, Alameda, Santa Clara, San Mateo, and San Francisco, 
in the State of California; and Erythea: A Journal of Botany. 

Dr. Greene has a habit of saying to his intimate friends (and 
in this they pretend to discover a trait of the Puritanism of 
ancestors) that he will be punished in the next world for the 
pleasure he has had in devotion to his favorite study in this. 
He seems to echo the words of Coventry Patmore, in his famous 
“Ode to the Body "— 


“Oh, if the pleasures I have known in thee 
But my poor faith’s poor first-fruits be, 
What quintessential, keen, ethereal bliss 
Then shall be mine ’— 
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when he speaks of his absorbing love of the subject to which 
he devotes his life. He certainly has not lacked appreciation 
or praise. Brinton, of Philadelphia, and Britton, of Columbia, 
and every botanical expert from Leland Stanford to Harvard, 
have acknowledged the value of his work; his study in the 
university is a place of pilgrimage for botanists from all parts 
of the world, and, whenever the facetious at the university ob- 
serve a man of a foreign appearance in the corridors, with a 
box of specimens, they dub him “pilgrim.'to the shrine of 
Edward the Botanist.” 

Although Dr. Greene does not always handle his brother 
specialists with entire gentleness, and his opinions on the sub- 
ject of violets have been expressed in a way that sent him 
into the ranks of the scientists of opposite views. He has a 
most attractive personality. His interest in young persons and 
his sympathy with struggling students are qualities that show 
themselves on every occasion. Children are devoted to him, 
and the small children of one of his colleagues take him 
into their confidence on every occasion and kindly overlook 
any difference in his years and theirs—a difference which he 
seems to forget as completely as they. Dr. Greene is a living 
example of the beautiful synthesis of deep knowledge and 
Christian belief and simplicity—a living example of the union 
of faith and science. 

At the International Congress of Botanists convened at 
Genoa, Italy, in 1892, on occasion of the celebration there of 
the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America, the subject 
of botanical nomenclature received full discussion, and a perma- 
nent International Commission on Botanical Nomenclature was 
appointed, consisting of eminent botanists from each nation. 
Dr. Greene was elected to serve on that commission from the 
United States, and this while yet personally unknown to the 
botanists of Europe, yet better known than most others for 
extensive writings on the vexed subject of botanical nomencla- 
ture. 

At the International Congress of Botanists held at Madison, 
Wis., in 1893, in connection with the International Exposition 
at Chicago, Dr. Greene was unanimously chosen president. 








WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE RELATION OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
TO THE SEMINARIES. 


(By Monsignor Thomas Conaty, Rector.) 

I MAY be permitted to state here what appears to the University to be the 
relations which it holds towards the seminaries. No clearer statement can be 
made than that which appears in the words of our Holy Father Leo XIII, in his 
Apostolic letter of March 7, 1889, to the episcopate of the United States. He 
said : ‘“‘ We exhort you to endeavor to have your seminaries, colleges, and other 
Catholic institutions of learning affiliated to the University, as is suggested in its 
statutes, leaving, nevertheless, a perfect freedom of action ; omnium tamen liber- 
tate salva et incolumi.” We see clearly the mind of the Holy Father, that all the 
different parts of our educational system should be affiliated with and lead to the 
University. This is expressed in the general constitutions of the University, 
chapter 8, number 4: “ Colleges or seminaries, without losing their independence, 
may be affiliated to the University by the authority of the board of trustees, in 
which case the diplomas granted by these institutions will entitle the holders of 
them to admission to the University.” 

Established as the University has been for the higher education of the clergy 
and laity, it stands to-day prepared to do university work in the true sense of the 
word, It is neither a seminary nor a college—in this sense at least : That it does 
not aim to, nor ds it prepared to, do the work for which the seminary and the col- 
lege exist. In the true university sense, it aims to begin where both college and 
seminary leave off. Unfortunately for good work, the University is often obliged 
to supply for the defects of both seminary and of college, and thus waste valua- 
ble time both of teacher and of scholar. The reason of these defects, in my 
judgment, may often be found in the imperfect understanding of the relations 
which the different institutions hold to one another. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the work of the University is not a repetition, even in a more 
scholarly way or on a broader scale, of the work done in the seminary or in the 
college. <A leading idea of the University is specialization, and this has rather to 
do with the development and specializing of certain branches and the giving of 
superior training in them, Not all the students of the University are called to 
be specialists, Only the very few can ever hope to realize that ambition. For 
the most part, all that the University can be expected to do is to incline men to 
serious study, and thus fit them for practical work in their dioceses. We cannot 
hope'to find in the many a taste for special research, but we can and do hope 
that all will be taught to be accurate in what they know, and thus acquire a cer- 
tain perfect formation, while a few will be attracted to specialize, and thus be- 
come specialists. The University aims to broaden and develop the spirit of scho- 
larship—in fact, to make scholars—men of research, capable of distinguishing 
the true from the false, no matter in what disguise falsehood may appear, know- 
ing how to reach the source of information and make accurate every statement. 
Hence appears the necessity of good, general theological culture on the part of 
those who enter as students of the faculty of theclogy. This general culture is a 


necessary basis for serious and successful special studies, whether in the field of 
theology, history, or of Sacred Scripture. It is important to have the spirit of 
scholarship developed in college and seminary training, the love of learning for 
learning’s sake, that taste which goes far toward forming the scholar. 














A COMMENDABLE WORK. 


A VERY important but comparatively unknown charity is being carried on by 
a few devoted women among the poor of the East Side who are suffering from 
incurable cancer. 

Only those who have had personal knowledge of this dreadful disease can 
conceive of the anguish, both mental and physical, which it produces even under 
the most favorable conditions of comfortable surroundings and unremitting care 
and nursing. For those victims who live in tenement-houses, without the means 
of being cared for and without the knowledge or the power to obtain any relief, 
the situation becomes one of indescribable horror to themselves and to all who 
are about them. Up to a certain period of the disease relief can be obtained at 
hospitals; but when all that the surgeon’s knife can do has been done, and the 
stage has been reached when only death can be looked forward to as a release 
from suffering, then there is no place where the sufferer can go except to his or 
her poor home, where in many cases it is utterly impossible to provide those 
things which are necessary even for decent cleanliness. 

In pity for the hopeless wretchedness of this class of people, Mrs. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop and three or four other ladies who are trained in the care of 
this disease established themselves some time ago in a little wooden tenement- 
house at 668 Water Street. They went there to live, to make it their home, and 
to give their lives and all that they have to the relief primarily of persons who 
are dying of cancer, and who have no place where they can be decently cared for 
while they are obliged to linger in life. These good women take the poor people 
into their house, and by loving care and trained skill make them as comfortable 
as they can be made until they die. In addition to this they go daily into the 
homes of persons who live in the neighborhood, and give such care and relief as 
may be needed by those for whom there is not room in their house, or who can 
be made comfortable in theirown homes. There are no salaries paid to those 
who are doing this work; it is purely a labor of love; but there are, of course, 
expenses connected with it for the rent, medicines, clothing, food, medical and 
surgical treatment, etc., which have amounted to about $150 a week, and which 
have been defrayed partly by the slender means of these ladies and partly by 
contributions from friends who have known of their self-denying work. 

The demands for the relief which they afford have outgrown the capacity of 
the little house which they now have; it is stretched to its utmost to accommo- 
date those who are seeking refuge there, and Mrs. Lathrop and her associates 
have frequently slept on the floor in such unoccupied corners as they could find, 
to make room for those who needed their cots. They wish to move into a larger 
house. They have found one at 426 Cherry Street, immediately back of the 
house now occupied, which can be purchased for about $16,000, and which is 
just what they want, and they hope that the generosity of charitable persons who 
approve of their work may enable them to make this move. Two persons have 
already each offered to give $1,000 towards the purchase of this house, and to 
contribute thereafter at least $150a year towards the support of the work. There 

indoubtedly enough others to whom this charity will appeal to contribute 
the remaining sum that is necessary, and an earnest appeal is now made for 
their help. 

Any contributions or subscriptions for this purpose may be sent to either of 
the undersigned: John D. Crimmins, 621 Broadway, New York City; James R. 
Taylor, 268 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. Warren Greene (Drexel Bldg.), 
N. Y. City; Theodore B. Starr, 206 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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HE American Library Association will hold its twenty-first meeting at Lake- 
wood-on-Chautauqua, New York, from July2 to 16. The leading subjects to 
be discussed are the training for librarianship and home education. An impor- 
tant feature is to be short, pithy speeches, rather than formal! papers, each person 
indicating one or two salient ideas instead of undertaking an exhaustive disser- 
tation. Some of the speakers have had the choice of their own subjects, so as to 
permit each one to keep within the limits of his own practical observation. This 
plan has many advantages in getting short statements of opinion from busy men, 
who dread to be brought within hearing distance of the orator who talks long 
and loud, and is quite sure that his verbosity is a proof of superior wisdom. 
From the outline of programme sent with an invitation to the director of the 
Columbian Reading Union, there is good reason to predict a most successful 
meeting, which will be largely due to the personal efforts of the Hon. Melvil 
Dewey, librarian of New York State. 
* * * 

The problem of fiction, its influence for good or evil, in relation to public 
libraries, was presented to the Nineteenth Century Club of New York City not 
long ago by Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the Boston Public Library. Mr. 
Putnam discussed the inconsistencies involved in having works of fiction of all 
kinds on the shelves of public libraries, the chief argument for which is based on 
their educational value, and reduced the problem to a dilemma. Can the public 
library, he asked, be educational without being censorious? On the topic of the 
evening, “ The Relation of Free Public Libraries to the Community,” Mr. Put- 
nam spoke in substance as follows : 

Of the value of books or the influence of literature upon contemporary life 
there can be no question. Books may be safely taken for granted, the reading 
habit considered not necessarily pernicious, and libraries assumed. Libraries 
have existed since before the day of Ptolemy Philadelphus. But about fifty years 
ago a new kind of library was started, having a particular purpose, different from 
that of all those that had existed before—the free public library. This new kind 
of library resulted from the idea that it is one of the functions of government to 
furnish to the people proper facilities to educate themselves by reading and study. 
There are now in this country 8,000 libraries, containing aggregately 35,000,000 
volumes, with buildings valued at $34,000,000, with endowments of $36,c00,coo 
and an annual income of $6,000,coo, Of these one-fourth are public libraries. 
Such libraries are provided for by legislation, of which there are three stages: 
first, the enabling act; second, the act encouraging the foundation of public libra- 
ries by means of bounties ; and third, the mandatory act, a stage which has been 
reached only in New Hampshire, compelling the foundation of them. By the last 
free libraries are put upon the same plane as public schools. All the various 
kinds of public libraries, from the hamlet library with its hundred volumes, kept 
in some farm-house, to the great Fublic Library of Boston, with its 700,000 books 
and the annual burden of $450,000 for its support, are the result of the feeling 
that books cannot be made too accessible to the people. The public library was 
designed to supplement the public school. The public school, it was argued, 
made people able to read and then stopped. The arguments for the public 
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school and the public library were, therefore, the same. With us there are two 
definite aims: firsts; to furnish to graduates of public schools an opportunity to 
continue their education through reading and study; and second, to instruct 
those on whom the civic duties of the community will fall in the proper way to 
perform those duties. The majority of readers of a public library are not public- 
school graduates, nor are they of that sex upon whom civic duties devolve. 

To the vast majority the public library is a substitute for the university. 
The persistent curiosity of the people for special literature is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the future intellectual welfare of our people. A great many 
libraries are contributing more to diversion than to the dissemination of know- 
ledge. This has aroused especial criticism, and there has been strong protest 
against purely recreatiye books in the public libraries. The defence of such books 
has been the defence of inferior books. Of these latter it was said that they 
would entice persons of inferior taste to use the libraries, and ultimately lead 
them to read something better. But I have little faith in the efficacy of mere 
printed matter. I am certain that a bad book debases taste. But even if the 
premises be granted, the conclusion does not follow. We do not spend the 
public funds to put up bad statues because a portion of the public has inferior 
taste in art. The best of art is not too good for the least of men, provided he 
can be influenced at all. So the best of books are not too good for the least of 
men, provided he can be influenced at all. But the books must not be concealed 
behind catalogues. They must be free to be examined. The books themselves 
will draw the man out of his limitations. The modern library tries to entice not 
by inferior books, but by books of the best quality freely accessible. But the 
general question remains. 

In considering the proportion of serious reading to novel reading, reference 
use must be borne in mind, The serious book is generally out three or four 
times as long as the novel. Fiction is the small coin of literature and must cir- 
culate more rapidly than the large to do the same amount of work. Fiction has 
its part, however. The influence of the novel on genial culture and broader 
humanity cannot be gainsaid. 

Current fiction presents a problem in itself. It is a social necessity to read 
the latest novel by Mr. X——, simply because it is the latest novel and every one 
is talking about it. The necessity of furnishing the latest scientific works is evi- 
dent. Since fiction is the literature of form, to say that good fiction can grow 
stale is to say that the beauty of form can grow stale. But most modern novels 
are works of art to disseminate doctrine. This makes them to all intents and 
purposes tracts, and worthy, therefore, of more serious consideration from an 
educational institution. The expense connected with buying and issuing the 
latest novels is one hundred times as great as that for ordinary books, With the 
newspapers and cheap magazines furnishing the best of the latest light literature, 
why should the library struggle to furnish to its readers all the latest works of 
fiction, 

Another difficulty is that the library has no choice concerning the morality 
of books, Each reader, it is said, must judge for himself whether a book is good 


or bad. The library must not dictate to the people what they must ormust not 
read. But is the library dictating when it declares that a book is out of its 
province? If the dictum is right that the hbrary should merely respond to the 
popular demand, it substitutes for an educational system devised by experts one 


fluctuating with every change of popular taste. 
The public library is supposed to have a duty to perform to the opinion that 
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is struggling for recognition. It is not its function to act as censor. A stream of 
waste steam may be of no particular value to the air into which it escapes, but it 
may De a great relief to the engine. The other course offers the incongruity of a 
municipality paying for the dispersion of opinions that are subversive of social 
order. Some authority must be exerted, and this can be properly exerted only 
by the library, supported by public opinion. 

Here is an indication that a prominent librarian by his own observations 
has reached the conclusion that everybody should not be allowed to read every- 
thing that Tom, Dick, or Harry may write subversive of social order, or attacking 
the foundations of religious belief. The same line of thought will lead Mr. Her- 
bert Putnam to approve the action of the Catholic Church in authorizing the 
bishop of each diocese to appoint a censor librorum. 

* * 

The Ottawa Evening Fournal has published a letter in praise of the study of 
Ozanam’s Dante, which is here given: 

EDITOR JOURNAL: With your kind permission I may, in the midst of the 
strife of contending parties and in all the bustle and the noise of our multitudi- 
nous modern life, do an acceptable and, perhaps, no unuseful service to your more 
studious readers by calling their attention to a brilliant and scholarly review of a 
great book. The book is a translation into our English tongue of Frederic Oza- 
nam’s great work on Dante, recently published by the Cathedral Library Asso- 
ciation, New York City. The review is published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
and is from the pen of the witty and learned “S. M. C.,” of Ottawa, known as a 
personality to a favored few, and not anxious to be known beyond that charmed 


* 


circle. 

To any one desirous of reading Ozanam’s book the present scribe ventures 
to respectfully commend as a preparatory mental tonic the sparkling piece of 
writing which “ S. M. C.” has contributed to the Dantean question. 

In the great range of Ozanam’s book “S. M. C.’s”’ review leaves nothing un- 
touched: Dante’s politics; the twisted and torn threads of Italian factions in the 
thirteenth century; the multitudinous scandals of the fourteenth—Papal, Floren- 
tine, German; Dante’s exile, so stern and bitter, in which he had to learn ‘“‘ how 
salt is the bread of strangers, how hard are the stairs of other men’’—all are 
touched on. And, indeed, it may be said of “S.M.C.,” Nihil guod tetigit non 
ornavit. There is one notable passage which the present writer cannot forbear 
quoting in full. ‘“‘ We cannot,” says the essayist, “for a moment hesitate as to the 
propriety of alluding to Shakspere in connection with Dante, for both are poets 
of all times ; though we cannot conceive Shakspere’s attitude towards the stage 
of this world as exactly the same as Dante’s—‘ other times, other morals ’—but it 
is always the same humanity. Shakspere in his ‘brief abstracts and chronicles 
of time’ is the calmer looker-on. We don’t go to him for philosophical nor 
theological answers as such, but who is ready to deny that Shakspere has done 
as much if not more than Dante to educate the world? And the more we 
come to know Dante, the surer we feel he would have owned to Shakspere’s 
greater hold on the world as a teacher.” 

«S.-M. C.” shows that two minds so great as those of Farrar and of Ozanam 
recognize, as, indeed, do all lovers of Dante who are students as well as lovers, 
that the Dzévina Commedia embodies the story of a life that shows in its repen- 
tance for a past, a past now loathed and spurned, the elements of true religion. 
And these elements are necessarily eternal. “Go in peace and sin no more” 
is the divine message to the poor soul that thought it was lost, but that is found; 
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that is saved from sin and shame, that is no longer dazzled by the brightness of 
evil lusts, that is emancipated from the thraldom of avarice and of rage, that is 
re-clothed in its right mind, and filled with that blessed peace which, indeed, 
 passeth all understanding.” This recognition of the religious value of the Dan- 
tean masterpiece is one of the greatest servicesthat both Ozanam and “S.M.C.” 
do the lovers of Dante, for most of the noblest commentators on the Commedia 
have treated it too much on the esthetic side. 

But “S. M. C.” goes further than this, claiming that while the chief value 
of the Divina Commedza lies in its containing the eternal elements of all true re- 
ligion, it has a secondary worth in being, as it were, a stately dirge, a noble “ In 
Memoriam.” In this it transcends Petrarch’s ‘“‘ Sonnets to Laura,” Milton's 
“Lycidas,” Shelley’s “ Adonais,” and even Tennyson’s noble lament for Arthur 
Henry Hallam. In the expressions of love for his friend loved and lost, Tenny- 
son’s poem is immeasurably more beautiful as a dirge than is the Commedza, but 
this latter excels even ‘(In Memoriam ” in its splendid power of symbolism, which 
is kept on a sustained level of excellence. 

To conclude, the lesson to be learned from Frederic Ozanam’s book is prac- 
tically the lesson that love, rightly understood, is the “ greatest thing in the world,” 
and that, if it be clung to, it brings peace, if not here, then hereafter. And in the 
light of such knowledge we ask ourselves, in the words of the reviewer: “ Is dis- 
aster, then, what it seems— something malign, the crash of fate, or but a specially 
magnificent scene in that great, ever-renewed world tragedy which it is our hu- 
man business to play out within the eager cognizance of the spheres? We are, 
indeed, given in spectacle to God and his angels, aye, and to one another!” 

Ottawa, March, 1898. J. F. W. 

* * * 

The salons inaugurated last March under the auspices of the New York 
Catholic Club’s library committee have been very interesting. At the first Mr. 
Henry J. Heidenis read a paper on “ The Press in the United States.” It proved 
to be a veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject, and when discussion 
was reached no exception was taken to anything the learned reader had stated. 
Dr. Condé B. Pallen, of St. Louis, who was present as a guest, spoke interestingly 
of Catholic journalism, a subject with which he is thoroughly familiar from ex- 
perience. The second salon introduced a paper read by Mr. Thomas M. Mulry 
on ‘Co-operation of United Charities.” Mr. Mulry is considered to be the best 
informed man on such subjects in New York City, and his service to the cause of 
Catholic charity is inestimable. The programme for the third salon included a 
paper on “ Architecture,” read by Mr. Joseph H. McGuire and illustrated by stere- 
opticon views. Mr. McGuire is a member of the library committee and a well- 
known architect. Since the first appeal—made last October—for donations of 
books, or money to purchase them, over three hundred books, representing popu- 
lar and approved modern authors, have been added to the library, and the circu- 
lation of books has largely increased. 

* ok * 

The Rev. Thomas S. Gasson, S.J., in a recent address to the sodality of 
which he has charge, devoted himself to the mission of the Child of Mary in re- 
gard to literature. Books, he said, may be divided into the distinctly religious, 
the indifferent, and the bad. A Child of Mary should cultivate a taste for devout 
reading, suitable to her state in life. Ascetical literature, written with a view to 
the special needs of English-speaking people, as Father Faber’s books are, is 
increasing, and we have good translations of such works as Rodriguez’s Chris- 
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tian Perfection, of permanent interest and universal application. A pious woman 
should devote a quarter of an hour every day to such books—more in Lent. 

Nor should she be content to remain semi-educated on the history of the 
church, the lives of the saints, etc. Here Father Gasson praised the good which 
is being accomplished among the women of Boston by the Studies in Church 
History of the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle. Then, on the subject of 
literature, pure and simple, the Children of Mary are not Trappists, he said. 
They have a right to a wide variety in biography, history, poetry, and fiction. 

Of bad or very dangerous literature it is sufficient to state that a good woman 
will rejoice to be ignorant of such, no matter how fashionable it is to assume or 
actually have a familiarity with it. But he would say a word for Catholic litera- 
ture. By this he did not mean the goody-goody and unnatural stuff too often 
parading in that name,whose only claim was that it is well-intentioned. He 
wished to praise the work of authors of the Catholic faith who write in the 
Catholic spirit, and are praiseworthy from the purely literary stand-point too. 
If such writers are not encouraged by their own, to whom can they look for 
support ? 

Non-Catholics, especially the Episcopalians, set an example which should 
not be lost on Catholics in their appreciation of their own journals and magazines, 
and the writers of their own belief. In too many Catholic homes one may look 
in vain for a Catholic journal or a Catholic book. You may find Ben Hur, but 
not Dion and the Sibyls, a book which, had it been put forward under Protestant 
patronage, would probably have had a greater success than the first named. In 
the choice of reading the Child of Mary should always have one idea in mind— 
her books should be soul-strengthening. She needs strength to bear the trials of 
her state of life, to overcome the temptations of the world—to fulfil her great 
mission. 

* * * 

The Hon. Thomas J. Gargan has given an Illustrated Talk on the Catholic 
Summer-School for the John Boyle O'Reilly Reading Circle and the friends of 
the Summer-School movement. Through the courtesy of the Rev. Timothy 
Brosnahan, S.J., the talk was given in Boston College Hall, and despite the in- 
clement weather there was a large attendance, including many people from out 
of town. Father Brosnahan presented the lecturer. 

Mr. Gargan spoke at the outset of the increasing popular ambition for a 
more liberal education, and of the various methods taken within recent years to 
satisfy it. The trial session, so to speak, of the Catholic Summer-School, was 
held at New London, Conn., in August, 1892. Then came the generous offer of 
the site at Cliff Haven, N. Y., and the next year the Summer-School had its own 
territory on Lake Champlain. 

Mr. Gargan eloquently described the religious and historical associations 
which cluster about this beautiful lake—the memories of the great French 
explorer who gave it its name; of the Jesuit missionaries and martyrs; of the 
colonial wars and the early years of the young American Republic, including the 
War of 1812. He was enthusiastic on the natural beauties of the place; de- 
scribed minutely the buildings on the Summer-School grounds, chapel, auditori- 
um, club-house, cottages, and gave a graphic idea of the intellectual and social 
life during the session. Religion, philosophy, history, science, literature, all have 
had their famous exponents ; and memory is refreshed and interest stimulated 
for the reading of the splendidly selected volumes mentioned every year in the 
Syllabus as an enlargement of the various courses. 
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A great advantage of the Summer-School is that it brings together repre- 
sentative Catholics from nearly all the cities of the Union, and puts them ona 
friendly footing, in the interest of the highest and best things which they have in 
common. Should some great occasion arise for united Catholic action during 
any other time of the year, the regular attendant of the Summer-School knows 
just whom to call upon. 

Speaking of the cottages, Mr. Gargan reminded his hearers that the Boyle 
O'Reilly Reading Circle was the first to propose the idea of Reading-Circle cot- 
tages, and the first to buy a cottage lot at the Summer-School. -The Circles of 
New York and Philadelphia promptly followed its example_in securing building 
sites, but have left Boston behind in the matter of building. The Philadelphia 
cottage was ready for occupancy two years ago; the New York cottage last 
summer. Both have proved excellent investments, and have been filled all 
through the session. . 

The Circles in Philadelphia and New York, however, have had most gener- 
ous help from the clergy and laity; while the raising of money for the Boston 
cottage has been left entirely to the Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle. The Most 
Rev. Archbishop Williams has, it is true, manifested his approval of the work by 
the generous gift of $100; and Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick has donated to the 
Circle a most eligible site, far better than their original investment. 

The lecturer then showed about forty beautiful views of the Summer-School 
life. Some of these were made from the excellent snap-shot photographs taken 
at the last session by Master Basil Gavin, of Boston. The pictures descriptive of 
President McKinley’s visit to the School, and the delightful showing of the out- 
door advantages—the boating, the bicycling parties, the soldiers at the garrison, 
the Summer-School buildings, excited much enthusiasm. In the groups many 
familiar faces were greeted, the Right Rev. Monsignor Conaty, so closely identi- 
fied with the growth into popular favor of the Summer-School movement; Mr. 
Mosher ; the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the present esteemed president ; Father Morgan 
Sheedy, Major John Byrne, and not a few well-known Bostonians. Somebody 
had added to the collection a charming picture of Master Basil and his little sister 
standing on the shores of Lake Champlain. It was introduced under the appro- 
priate title, ““ What are the Wild Waves Saying ?” 

The audience was deeply interested, and the effects of this illustrated talk 
will undoubtedly be greatly to increase the attendance of Bostonians at the next 
session, which begins July 10 and extends for seven weeks. 

* * * 

Beginning July 6, the fourth annual session of the Columbian Catholic 
Summer-School will be held at Madison, Wis., because of the ample accommo- 
dations there provided, the beauty and healthfulness of the city, the attractions of 
the surrounding country, and the interest and pride taken in the school by the 
citizens, 

The different lecture courses for the coming session will be systematically 
arranged under these heads: Ethics, Christian Apologetics, Psychology, Christian 
Art, Literature, History, Philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

The following is the list of lectures for the session of 1898, so far as deter- 
mined, Other lectures will be announced later: 

“The Church in History”—the Right Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., 
Bishop of Sioux Falls. Five lectures. 

‘Psychology ”—the Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph.D. Five lectures. 
“Applied Ethics ”’—the Rev. W. F. Poland, S.J. Five lectures. 
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“Christian Apologetics ”—the Rev. H. M. Calmer, S.J. Five lectures, 

‘(Christian Art ”’—Miss Eliza Allen Starr. Four lectures. 

“St. Thomas and the Philosophy of the Middle Ages ”—the Very Rev. D. 
J. Kennedy, O.P. Four lectures. 

“The Church and the Times’’"—Henry Austin Adams, M.A. Four lectures. 

“The Great English Poets ”—Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D. Four lectures. 

The Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, Ill. Subject to be 
announced later. 

The Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes. Subject to be announced later. 

The Hon. M. J. Wade. Subject to be announced later. 

The Rev. John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. Subject to be announced later. 

The Hon. Graham Frost. Subject to be announced later. 

‘“Solar Physics ’—the Rev. Martin S. Brennan. Illustrated lectures. 

“ The Bible before the Reformation ”—the Rev. P. Danehy. 

“ The Spanish Pioneers ’—the Rev. W. J. Dalton. 

“ America’s Catholic Heritage ’—Dr. Thomas P. Hart. 
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